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The Week. 


N the morning of the 7th instant, Captain Fry and thirty-seven of 
the crew of the Virginius were shot at Santiago, and though the 
accounts are conflicting, it seems pretty clear that most of the pri- 
soners have been disposed of in the same way. ‘The address of 
General Burriel to his soldiers confirms our previous accounts of the 
capture of the vessel. The Virginius did not offer any resistance, 
but made every effort to escape, the crew throwing overboard a 
quantity of arms to lighten the vessel; or, as General Burriel puts 
it, “‘ The Tornado belched forth flames instead of smoke, going at 
her fullest speed. She finally came up with and captured the 
Virginius, which was taken possession of, with repeated cries of 
‘ Viva Espana’ from the Tornado’s valiant crew, without the slight- 
est resistance from the others. One hundred and sixty-three men 
delivered themselves quietly up, having cravenly thrown overboard 
during the chase the arms which they ought never to have grasped, 
and the military equipage confided to them to defend their 
ignoble cause. This goes to show and to confirm the poverty of our 
enemies’ efforts, and to demonstrate their impotence against the 
armies of Spain, which Providence manifestly favors.” The chase 
began about eighteen miles from the coast of Cuba, according to the 
official reports, and lasted eight hours, so that when the Virginius 
surrendered she must have been very near Jamaica, the shortest 
distance between the two islands being about seventy miles. 





{n the meantime, it is fair to suppose that the “ exeitement ” 
which the telegraph tells us is raging in every part of the country, 
but of which nobody appears to have seen anything yet, will not 
hurry the Administration into acts of hostility before it is ready for 
war. A naval Bull Run affair would be a serious matter, which 
neither Banks, nor Cox, nor even A. Oakey Hall could set to rights. 
It must not be forgotten that we have, according to the best author- 
ity, no navy. Nothing is worth counting as navy in our day except 
iron-clads, and of our iron-clads only eight, the Ajax, Dictator, Maho- 
pac, Manhattan, Miantonomah, Roanoke, Saugus, and Terror, 
mounting in all twenty-four guns, can be made fit for sea. It would 
probably take from three to six months at least to get them ready, 
and, when got ready, they could not stay out on the open sea with 
safety. Of our twenty-six wooden steamers there is little use in 
talking, when Spain has eleven iron-clad frigates of the first-class, 
with all the modern improvements. She has in Cuban waters alone 
forty-five vessels, carrying 762 guns and 13,000 men. Any rash 
entrance on hostilities might, therefore, result in a check which 
would leave our ports at the mercy of the enemy, and produce a 
most disastrous effect on our commerce and finances. We hope 
that the people who are getting “excited” over the Cuban affair 
will think of these things. ‘The People Aroused,” ‘‘ The People’s 
Voice,” “Vox Populi,” “America Arming,” and “A Burst of 
Wrath,” are the descriptions of the situation given by the Times, 
Sun, Herald, World, and Tribune. The Cincinnati Gazette says 
that there is a fearful excitement at all the telegraph stations and all 
the newspaper offices throughout the entire Western country, but 
that the persons who are “ excited” keep themselves concealed. 





A great crowd assembled on Monday evening at Steinway Hall 
to protest against the shooting of the Virginius prisoners. Resolu- 
tions were adopted calling upon the Government to take prompt 
and decisive measures against Spain. The chief speech of the 
evening—indeed, the only speech which was worth listening to— 
was Mr. Evarts’s, which was reported in full in the morning papers. 


It would be difficult to give any one who was not present an exact | total receipts by almost 








' 7 ciate - 
idea of the sentiment of the meeting; but we may say that it was 
decidedly the most cheerful and hilarious war-meeting we have ever 
had the pleasure of attending. There was a good deal of confusion 
and laughter among the audience, hisses for Hamilton Fish, derisive 
enquiries addressed to any one who happened to be on the stand, 
and much shouting of a vague sort. Towards the end of the meet- 
ing Mr. George Francis Train was discovered on the floor, and the 
most vigorous efforts were made by disinterested persons to get him 
to address the meeting, which he seemed very unwilling to do. The 
demand for him, however, became noisier and noisier, until Mr. 
Train retreated from the prominent position which he occupied, and 
the meeting was suddenly adjourned. A number of martial ‘airs 
were played upon the organ—an instrument not so well suited to 
stimulate the war-feeling as a brass band would have been. 
gether, however, the meeting was a great success, and another 
meeting was held round the corner at Tammany Hall, for the benetit 
of those who were crowded out of Steinway. The principal meeting 
was organized by the Cuban Junta. <All allusions toiuternational law 
were coldly received, but the most tremendous applause was elicited 
at any mention of war, carnage, blood, slaughter, humanity, civili- 
zation, or progress. 


Alto- 


General Garfield and Senator Sherman, who js Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, have made public their views with 
regard to the coming session of Congress. They are both of opinion 
that the House will do some reckless work, but General Garfield 
thinks that there will probably be so many schemes of inflation in- 
troduced that they will die a natural death in their struggle with 
each other; while Mr. Sherman is of opinion that, if this struggle 
for existence among the inflation schemes in the House results in 
the survival of any, these survivors will be given a coup de grace by 
the Senate. Senator Sherman’s opinions on this subject are of course 
of importance, particularly as he has hitherto been supposed to be 
something of an inflationist himself. As we said the other day, 
hardly any prominent politician at Washington dares to avow him- 
self an intlationist ; and in view of the preparations for a foreign war 
now going on, it is important for everybody to notice the fact 
that for the quarter ending September 30, the revenue exceeded 
the expenditures by $6,000,000. During October the revenues fell off 
$3,000,000, and for this month the decrease, it is said, will be pro- 
bably $5,000,000. Since October 1, the expenditures have exceeded 
the receipts. At the same time, the estimates of receipts from cus- 
toms and from internal revenue will be less by several millions than 
last year, while the estimates from the departments will exceed 
those of last year by about $10,000,000. This statement, taken 
from the 7ribune’s Washington correspondence, is, in the main, reli- 
able, and as to the estimated expenditure probably under rather 
than over the mark. 


The World has recently been a good deal moved by the impu- 
dence of the Times of this city, which one short year ago used to 
denounce the World for factiousness because the latter journal felt 
obliged to publish articles in which itshowed that the Grant Re- 
publicans were keeping on foot many ports of entry which were 
obsolete ‘as regards commerce, and were merely ports of refuge for 
Republican political hulks, who were expected to do no other duty 
than draw their pay and work at primaries. Thus, in numerous 
articles it showed that there was a port in Maine called French- 
man’s Bay where the receipt of customs was $36 45, while the cost 
of collection was $6,783; another called Kennebunk, where the re- 
ceipts were $6 25, while the cost was $1,279; another, York by 
name, where the receipts were nothing at all, and the expenses were 
#368 39; and that all told there were in Maine twelve ports at | 
which the sum-total of the customs expenses was in excess of the 
$22,000. But at all these articles the 
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Times used to laugh, which, however, does not prevent its now 
having the nerve to come forward with denunciations of “‘ what are 
tacetiously called collection distrie’s,” and throwing the World into 


a condition of excitement. 


are good to prevent smuggling as well as to collect dues from im- 
porters aud fecd and clothe * Radical hulks,” and for its conceal- 
ment, for its own immediate purpose, of the fact that the prime cause 
of our inordinate numbers of custom-houses is not the Zimes, nor 
the collectors of the port at Frenchman’s Bay, but the tariff which 
we maintain. In this view, we may add, the Times’s support of Mr. 
“ecretary Richardson’s proposal to cut off a few custom-houses here 
and thereis rather a bit of partisan subservieney to suggestions from 
headquarters than evidence of any care for ieform or of its desire 
to flout its contemporary. It is not by retrenchments of the size of 
the one proposed that the XLIIId Congress is to give the country 
any relief. 





Affairs have taken a decidedly upward turn, not in Wall Street 
only, but all over the country. There is not going to be any panic 
in England; nine per cent. is bringing bullion back into the vaults 
of the Bank of England; and if trouble does not come to us from 
Paris and Berlin, which is not likely, we are out of the woods. 
There has been ouly one “ disquieting rumor” and two “ malignant 
rumors” in Wall Street during the week. The former was a story of 
Vanderbilt’s death, which, though it has been frequently used before 
for stock-jobbing purposes, was again successful in causing some 
people to rush out and begin selling their property. Thelatter were 
stories of a defaleation to the extent of 8600,000 in a Western rail- 
road, which finally dwindled duwn to a disputed account of $100,000, 
which was settled before the story got afloat of a New York bank 
baving got into trouble owing to injudicious loans, and of the failure 
ofa London bouse “ heavily laden with American securities.” This 
‘* London house” has been failing or going to fail every week for the 
last two months, and it owes it to the public to come down without 
further postponement. Its name is never revealed, but we should 
say, on general principles, that it was “ Harris.” 

The report of the Committee of Nine of the Associated Banks an 
Banking Reform contains a valuable account of the actual condition 
of the business of banking in New York. The report chiefly 
deals with the practice of paying interest on deposits, which 
the committee says works in this way: The country banks, which 
are required by law to hold 15 per cent. of their liabilities as a re- 
serve, in order not to lose money on this amount deposit say three- 
fifths of it with the New York banks, which are required to keep a 
reserve of 25 per cent. of their own liabilities, of which these country 
deposits now form a part. The New York banks, having secured 
this country reserve, immediately lend it, or a great part of it, and 
the result of all these operations is that when the usual autumn 
“tightness” of the money market comes round, instead of there 
being a reserve of 25 per cent. in the New York banks, and 
15 per cent. in the country banks, there is about 10 per 
cent. in New York as a reserve for the whole system. The 
committee accordingly recommends the prohibition of interest on 
There is another difficulty, however, connected with the 
same subject. The New York banks may keep their 25 per cect. 
reserve eitber in gold or greenbacks, but experience proves that 
gold in a crisis is of no use, and the committee recommends that the 
banks be required to keep at least 15 per cent. in currency. They 
also recommend that no banks shall be allowed to certify checks 
withour funds to the credit of the depositor to make them good ; that 
drafts on Clearing-House banks only shalt be received on deposit as 
cash; that checks and drafts on country banks shall be taken at 
rates of discount fixed monthly by the Clearing-House. | 


deposits. 


Phere is, however, a strong probability at this writing that a 
large number of banks will refuse to adopt the conclusions of the re- 
port, or to belong to a Clearing-House Association whose regula- 
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But to most people this will seem a fair | 
reward for the World’s suppression of the fact that custom-houses | 
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tions are based on them. Banks which have had millions of deposits, 
on condition of paying interest on them, are hardly likely to relin- 
quish suddenly and voluntarily the practice of taking them, and will 
naturally conclude, as we all do, that as it is now sixteen years since 
the last panic occurred, it will be at least as long before another 


| occurs, and that in the meantjme something will turn up. So, also, the 
; banks which do most of the brokers’ business, and find it profitable, 


| 





| are very unwilling, and would find it very much to their disadvan- 


lage, to give up certifying checks for them in the absence of deposits, 
and are not likely to do so, the legal prohibition in any wise not- 
withstanding. They all say that they know their own business best ; 
that what they need is to be let alone, and relieved even from the 
legal restriction as to their reserve, and they talk of forming a Clear- 
ing-house of their own, in which they will do as they please about 
interest and certification. Should a split of this kind occur, the 
probability is that the distinction between interest-paying and 
certifying banks and the more conservative ones would become 
marked in the public mind, and the balances of prudent people 
would probably tlow into the latter. 





The November elections, so far as they concerned the Grangers, 
resulted as follows: In Wisconsin, Taylor, the Grange nominee for 
Governor, who was supported by the Democrats, carried the State, 
C. C. Washburn, the Republican candidate, being beaten by about 
12,000 majority. They have secured, also, a majcrity of the legis- 
lature. In Minnesota,{the Democrats supported the farmers’ candi- 
dates, and in the contest for the governorship succeeded in reducing 
the Republican majority. In Mlinvis, the elections were of slight 
importance, but were carried generally by the farmers. In Kansas, 
on a joint ballot, the Grangers and Democrats are said to have a 
majority in the legislature. The general result may be said to be 
a triumph for the farmers, and we hope, now that they have come 
into power in so many States, they will explain what they mean to 
do with it. There is a very strong resemblance between the rise of 
this party and that of the Probibitionists. There are a number ef 
States which the Prohibitionists carry regularly every other year, 
but, owing to practical ditficulties, their success has had just that 
amount of effect on intemperance which we must say we expect the 
farmers’ successes to have on the extortions of the railroad men, the 
iniquitous exactions of the pork men, and the infamous tyranny of 
the dealers in mowing and reaping machines. 





The large part played by women in our system of public instruc- 
tion has hithertu borne but scanty fruit, and only here and there 
are they beginning by courtesy to be appointed on school-committees 
and as local superintendents. In Illinois, however, the law bas now 
come gallantly to their rescue, and last July an act went into force 
declaring ‘‘ any woman, married or single, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, and possessing the qualifications prescribed for 
men,” eligible to any office under the school laws of the State. We 
learn from the Chicago Tribune that “‘ at the recent election there 
were thirty-four ladies running in thirty counties of this State for 
the office of county superintendent of schools. Of these, eleven 
were successful—in several cases over candidates of the same sex ; 
in one case, over candidates of both sexes.” Eleven married ladies 
were among the contestants, and five were elected—a proportion 
due, we dare say, to the good sense of the voters, rather than tothe 
fact that they had husbands to canvass for them. The 7ribune 
reminds its readers that this is the second time that Illinois has 
enlarged woman’s sphere of usefulness—the legislature having last 
year admitted her to the bar and to all other professions and call- 
ings except the military. Doubtless it will never have cause to re- 
gret either of these innovations, but it is more than ever incumbent 
on the State to provide the best education for women. The progress 
in this direction in England is marked by the steady increase of 
those who desire to avail themselves of the facilities offered at Cam- 
bridge. According to the Atheneum, the entries for the lectures 
for women already amount to 180, and the entries for the classes 


' conducted by means of correspondence to 170, 
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On the first day of the last session of Corgress Mr. Sumner offered 
a bill ordering the removal from the Army Register, and the regi- 
mental flags of the regular army, all names of battles which occurred 
in the late war, “in order that the memory of past internal strife 
wight be obliterated.” This proposal, which was looked upon as a 
renewal of Mr. Sumner’s “‘ reconciliative ” efforts during the Greeley 
canvass, was received by the Administration senators ‘“ with smiles 
—notofapproval.” Todo Mr. Sumner justice, perhaps the bill, timid 
as it was, deserved-about that amount of respect; and to do justice 
to the Administration senators, it is probable that had they foreseen 
the revelations of the next few months, they might have received 
the bill with rather less derision. A wonderful tempest in a teapot 
the bill raised in Massachusetts when the legislature, under the lead 
of some very cock-a-hoop young Republican representatives, friends 
of Butler, drove the more timid members—overawed by the Novem- 
ber majoritics—into passing resolutions censuring their senator. The 
Springtield Republican has recently busied itself in sending toevery 
senator-elect and representative-elect in Western Massachusetts an 
enquiry whether he would oppose or support a rescinding resolu- 
tion. Gratifying replies announce that most of these gentlemen 
will “‘ go for the repeal,” or are ‘ unqualifiedly in favor of expung- 
ing.” The good sense of Mr. Sumner’s bill apart, we suppose 
there would be no appreciable disappointment should the legisla- 
ture take the action indicated. Nor do we suppose Mr. Sumner 
would greatly suffer if it should not. 





Readers of the newspapers have often seen mysterious allusions 
to the oppressions of the poor farmers by * Town-site Rings.” The 
Grange correspondent of the Tribune explains the nature of these 
rings this week. The land-grant railroads, it seems, receiving as 
they do alternate sections from the United States, have been obliged 
to offer inducements to settlers in order to prevent their buying the 
cheaper Government sections first. They have therefore got their 
own sections exempted from State taxation; besides this, they 
have corruptly placed their stations on their own land instead of 
that of the United States. This of course has had the effect of mak- 
ing the lands sold by the Town-site Ring more attractive to farmers 
than any other. By this means quantities of land in the West along 
the lines of railroads have been exempted for years from taxation, 
and the non-taxpaying farmers have been very lavish of the town 
and county money in consequence ; for instance, in one of the towns 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Road, a county court-house 
worth £200,000 and a very expensive bridge are being built, and other 
extravagant public improvements are going on. Now, this town is 
situated on a railroad section, and half the county is railroad land. 
Town-lots and farms are sold by the railroad company on eleven 
years’ credit. The title does not pass for eleven years, and therefore 
the State cannot tax for eleven years. The settlers on these lands 
are therefore very glad to vote an issue of county bonds for public 
improvements maturing in ten years, and this they have done. The 
injustice practised here seems to be the oppression of one part of the 
settlers by another; but the Grangers say that it is all the work of 
the grinding monopolists. 





This correspondent has also given a sort of résumé of all his let- 
ters on the subject of the Grange, in which he agaiu makes the futile 
assertion that the Granges have nothing to do with politics. As we 
have repeatedly said, this is a very silly disclaimer, for the same men 
are Grangers and members of the farmers’ associations which nomi- 
nate candidates, control caucuses, and intimidate judges, and make 
all the outcry about ‘‘ watered stock.” He gives the following 
account of the remedies now proposed for the existing difficulties : 

“The remedy proposed is different in almost every State. Some propose a 
pro-rata law; some desire a fixed rate of maximum tariffs for freight and 
passengers ; some desire that the question shall be regulated by the State, 
and some by the United States. In some States the present contest is over 
the power of the legislature to control the railroads ; in others, the power is 
conceded either in the charters of the companies or the constitutions of the 
States, and then the question is, how shall the power be exercised? Some 


hold that the right of emivent domain exercised by a State in condemning 
private property for the use of railroads is a right pertaining only to the 








State in its sovereign capacity, and one of which it cannot in any way 
divest itself.” 


In other words, the farmers in each State want something entirely 
different from what is wanted in every other. 


The text of the Comte de Chambord’s letter to M. Chesnelong 
has been published, and fully explains the collapse of the Legitimist 
movement. He expresses his surprise that conditions should be ex- 
pected of him by his friends in the Assembly. The Comte de Paris 
asked for none; President MacMahon was not asked for any when 
he took office; Henry [V. would never have made any; and so on. 
On the contrary, he thinks the work before him, if he ascends the 
throne, is so serious that he will need all the auth rity that divine 
right can give him to accomplish it. He has, he says, to reorganize 
society on a sure basis ; to secure the reign of law; to revive prospe 
rity ; to contract durable alliances abroad; and use force, if neces 
sary, for the preservation of order; and how could he do all this if 
he was trammelled by pledges? Le declares, moreover, that he is 
‘the only one capable of bringing the ship [of state] into the har 
bor, because he has the mission and authority to do it.” As there is 
no reason te doubt the Count’s honesty, the letter makes it very 
clear that M. Chesnelong, who is a busybody of the “Colorado 
Jewett” type, grossly deceived the public as to the nature of the 
communications made to him by the eandidate; and that, in fact, 
the majority in the Assembly has been the victim of a somewhat 
ridiculous mystification. The collapse also leaves the Orleans family 
in an awkward position, as they, by the fusion, abandoned the posi- 
tion of adherents to constitutionalism, which they had previously 
held, and now shure in the disaster which has overtaken divine 
right. 


There is nothing settled at this writing as to the prolongation of 
MacMahon’s powers. The compromise proposed in the Committee 
on Prolongation was five years, but MacMahon himself has sent in 
@ Message to the Assembly asking for sever years, and expresses 
his desire to have the term begin before the Assembly votes the 
constitutional bills. He says that he will use any powers eutrusted 
to him in the Conservative interest. The Committee, it is reported, 
is willing to concede the seven years, but nothing more. What the 
Marshal means by using his powers in the Conservative interest is 
indicated by his refusal to receive deputations which had come to 
Paris from the provinces to protest against the re-establishment of 
the monarchy, by his hostility to the Radical press, and, indeed, to 
all public demonstrations of an exciting political kind. He appears 
to regard the Assembly, in short, as the sovereign power, and to 
regard all attempts to influence it by agitation as seditious and de- 
serving of repression, which is, perhaps, as near Liberalism as any 
French soldier of distinction has ever got, and which does not differ sen - 
sibly from the position General Cavaignae held in Is4s-9, though he 
was by conviction a Republican, which MaeMahon is far from being. 
The Bunapartists are still a little undecided as to what their course 
should be, but have resolved, in a little council held by the leaders 
in Paris, that they will insist on the decision of the question of the 
form of government by a plebiscite. But then this is not what the 
rogues said in 1851. Then they fixed the form of government them- 
selves, and took the plébiscite afterwards, which is indeed what all 
parties do in France when they get the opportunity. 

The only piece of news of any importance from Germany is that 
Prince Bismarck has been reinstated at the head of the Prussian 
Cabinet with flying colors, General Von Roon retirfig. Von Roon, 
though a valuable military man, has but muderate sympathy with 
Bismarck’s progressive policy, and especially, it is said, with the 
Ultramontane features of it, and as long as he remained in the 
Cabinet even the Presidency was less than Bismarck required to 
make his influence all he desired it to be. This fresh proof of the 
hearty support of the Emperor will give an increased impetus to 
the onslaught on the Ultramontane bishops, and destroy the hope 
which they secretly cherished, and of which the Pope’s letter was 
an insolent expression, that his persistence might be broken down. 
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a 
THE “ VIRGINIUS.” 

a." ummary execution of the large number of persons captured 
on hoard the Virginius, a few of whom were actually or nomi- 
nally Ame 1 citizens—an execution following a trial which at 
h as is used for military offenders of the worst sort in 
‘ perations in the face of an enemy, and which seems to 
ducted without even the show of decorum that ac- 
ihe ordinary drum-head court-martial—has naturally 
vakened a feeling of horror thro ghout the country ; and doubtless 
Europe will send Back an immediate echo to our expressions of 
indignation. We would not in the least restrain this outburst of 


ivilized wrath against Spanish ferocity and barbarism. If any of 
the persons taken on the steamer and shot to death in this manner 
were bona-fide American citizens, to whom the nation owed protec- 
tion, even though they had committed crimes against Spain capital 
by its municipal law, an outrage has certainly been done to the 
(United States from the manner of the trial and punishment—an out- 


rage which ean only be atoned for by an ample apology and by some | 
' had, of course, an American register, and we assume that this regis- 


vere personal penalty inflicted upon the local officials who thus 
violated at once the rights of humanity and of a friendly nation. 
From this position there ean be no dissent ; but it will hardly satisfy 
© who see in the whole transaction a violation of international 
law far more grave than the military execution of the prisoners. It 
is said that the capture of the Virginius was without color of au- 
thority, and that, as all the subsequent proceedings were tainted 
with this original illegality, an offence has been done to the United 
States which cannot be wiped out by any apology. This view seems 
to be maintained by many influential newspapers of both political 
parties; and it is evident that a pressure has been and will be 
brought to bear upon the Government, urging it to immediate and 
violent action against Spain, perhaps even to the extremity of war. 
\s the national honor is involved in any aspect of the case, and as 
the theoretical and practical rules which control the intercourse of 
nations are matters of much publie interest, we propose to examine 
issue as carefully as the limits of a single article 


the questions at 
will permit. 

In the first place, we will state the facts which have thus far 
been established beyond a doubt, because the legal aspeets of the 
case—legal, we mean, in the sense of international law—are inti- 
mately bound up with and depend upon these facts. For several 
years past, a state of insurrection has existed in portions of Cuba. 
While this insurrection has assumed such a character and such pro- 
portions that the Spanish Government has confessedly been unable 
to repress it by the ordinary methods of civil procedure and the 
civil tribunals, and has, therefore, resorted to the use of military 
foree, that Government has never recognized the contest as being in 
any sense a war-—not even a civil war; it has always alleged that 
its military foree was merely in aid of the civil arm. In other 
words, it has acted upon exactly the same theory as that adopted 
by the United States Government in its first proclamations at the 
outbreak of our own rebellion. This position of Spain has been 
assented to and treated as valid by the United States and by other 
countries. The facts fully sustain this theory. The insurgents are 
not belligerents; they have no seaports, no means of directly and 
officially communicating with the world, no organized civil adminis- 
tration that is worthy to be called even a de facto government. 
The contrast between them and the Confederate States at the 
very inception of our rebellion is striking and compiete. As the 
Cuban insurgents have no seaports, and, therefore, no territorial 
base of their own from which a navy can _ operate, and, 
as they possess no quasi-national flag which other countries 
recognize as even a belligerent flag, 2nd as they cannot therefore fit 
out any vessels, warlike cr commercial, naval or privateering, under 
their own colors, they are forced to use the flag of some other power 
( ch for purpose of brevity we may call a neutral) in order to cover 
Uicir hostile expeditions upon the ocean. Such a use must of neces- 
sity be a fraud upon the neutral as well as upon other nations, for the 
hostile naval expeditions are and must be disguised under a pretended 





show of commercial adventure. For obvious reasons, the United 
States flag is the one whose aid has thus far been generally invoked. 
It is notorious that a colony or society of Cuban insurgents has long 
been stationed in New York and in other seaboard cities, which 
has been engaged in fitting out and sending hostile armed naval 
expeditions under the guise of lawful mercantile voyages. The very 
newspapers which denounce the acts of the Spanish authorities as 
an outrage upon the United States because an American registered 
ship sailing under the American flag has been seized, state without an 
attempt at equivocation or concealment that this vessel was entirely 
under the control of the insurgents who make New York their base 
of operations, that the object of its voyage was military aid to their 
confederate insurgents in Cuba, and that the pretence of a trading 
voyage even in contraband was without a color of truth. The 
Virginius was an American-built steamer originally engaged in ordi- 
nary commerce. About two years ago she was bought by the Cuban 
insurgents who are stationed in this country, although doubtless the 
title was taken in the name of some American citizen. She once 


ter has never been changed, no matter who her real owners may 
have been and are. Since her purchase she has been used to’ convey 
warlike supplies, arms, material, and probably men, to the insur- 
gents upon the island, but where she obtained her cargoes it is not 
now necessary to enquire. On the last voyage she had on board, 
besides a cargo of war material, a large body of Cubans who beyond 
a doubt were intending to join the forces with which they sympa- 
thized. She took on this cargo at and sailed from Kingston under 
the United States flag. Her destination was some concealed and 
favorable point on the coast of Cuba, where she was to unload the 
arms and ammunition and discharge the recruits. Nearing this coast 
she was seen by a Spanish gunboat, and immediately turned her 
course towards the island of Jamaica. The Spanish man-of-war pur- 
sued, overtook, and captured her. This capture was either on the high 
seas or within the territorial waters of Jamaica. “There is some conflict 
of evidence as to the exact place of the seizure; but it is enough “to 
say that the rights of the United States as against Spain do not at 
all depend upon the decision of this particular question. If the act 
itself was a wrong done by Spain to this country, it was equally and 
for the same reasons a wrong whether done on the high seas or within 
British waters. In the latter case Great Britain might be inter- 
ested; but her interest either as against Spain or ourselves could not 
affect the relations of the United States to Spain growing out of the 
capture. 

This outline of facts is sufficient for our purpose, and nothing 
has been stated ina positive manner which depends upon doubtful or 
conflicting evidence. The point which we emphasize, and in respect 
of which we challenge contradiction, is this: the Virginius was 
not a bona-fide American vessel, really owned by American citizens, 
chartered and controlled by traders, and engaged in a commercial 
adventure in articles contraband of war—a species of adventure 
which, while it renders the vessel and cargo liable under certain 
circumstances to be seized and confiscated by the injured belliger- 
ent, is not in any true sense a violation of international law. Al- 
though nominally American, she was in fact owned and was entirely 
controlled by persons who were either themselves Cuban insurgents, 
or who were agents of such insurgents acting in their behalf, and 
her voyage was for the purpose of carrying to these insurgents arms 
and other material owned by them, and transporting to them recruits 
for their warlike force. In other words, the element of trade, of 
buying contraband and shipping it in a neutral bottom, with a 
design of selling it to one of the hostile parties, was utterly 
wanting. 

What are the doctrines of the international law which apply to 
these facts? Has Spain by this capture violated its duty to a 
friendly power, and inflicted an outrage upon the United States 
which follows and affects all the subsequent proceedings, even the 
trial and punishment of the Spanish subjects who were made prison- 


ers? Some of the newspapers, and among others the 7ribune, 
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have found a remarkable solution of this difficulty in the simple | We therefore reach the following proposition : While the Spanish 


fact that the Cuban insurgents have not been recognized as belliger- | 
ents. Conceding that, if such recognition had been made, the cap- 
ture would have been lawful, these expounders of the international | 
law assert that in the absence of the recognition any seizure upon | 
the high seas is prohibited. 
does not exist between Spain and its rebellious subjects, all that the 
former can do is to guard its territorial waters around the island of 
Cuba, and seize any warlike vessel of the rebels which is found 
within the limits of such waters. If this be true, the Cuban insur- 
gents may fit out armed vessels at discretion, which may hover off 
the shores of the island, awaiting their opportunity to enter and 
land; and as long as they do not cross a line drawn at the distance 
of a marine league from the coast, the Spanish cruisers can only 
look at them, but cannot molest them. A rule of law which neces- 
sarily leads to aresult so absurd bears on its face the evident marks 
of inaccuracy. In fact, it is difficult to conceive of a greater con- 
fusion of subjects and doctrines than is found in the position we 
have thus stated. It is true that neutral vessels engaged in com- 
merce cannot be taken on the high seas on the ground 
that they are carrying contraband, cr are attempting to 
break a blockade, unless the hostilities between the combatants 
amount to war, or, in other words, unless these combatants are 
belligerents. Ifa rebellion arises of such magnitude that.some re- 
sort to arms is necessary, but the supreme government insists that 
the force and resistance do not constitute war, the control of that 
government over the foreign commerce which comes to its ports 
must be exercised within the ports themselves, or at most within 
the territorial waters which surround the coast. For this reason a 
blockade, if it be enforced on the high seas and be not confined to 
the territorial waters, ipso facto admits belligerency. While this 
doctrine is sustained by all modern jurists of authority, it relates 
solely to neutral commerce, to commercial voyages and adventures 
of neutral owners in neutral bottoms with one of the hostile parties, 
and particularly with that one which has not as yet assumed such 
an appearance of nationality as to entitle it to belligerent rights. 
‘The doctrine has no relation with, no possible application to, vessels 
actually owned by that hostile party, and engaged, not in any legiti- 
mate commerce, but in transporting arms, ammunition, and recruits 
over the ocean to the scene of the military struggle. The rule ex- 
ists solely in the interests of trade, and of trade carried on by 
neutral merchants. If such merchants see fit to use their vessels in 
carrying contraband to the rebels, they run the risk of forfeiting the 
ship and cargo if caught within the territory—that is, within the 
national jurisdiction—of tie mother-country which is putting down 
the insurrection ; but they do not run the risk of forfeiting their ships 
and cargoes by capture on the high seas, unless the mother-country 
is willing to treat the contest as a war. In other words, when a 
government chooses to repress an insurrection by means of its muni- 
cipal law alone, its field of operations, so far as neutrals—that is, 
the rest of the world—are concerned, must be confined to its own 
territorial jurisdiction., But it does not thence follow that its field 
of operations, so far as the rebels are concerned, must be confined 
within the same limits. There is no such restriction upon the 
powers of a nation towards its own insurgent subjects. If it meets 
those subjects on the high seas in a vessel belonging to them, 
engaged in warlike operations on their behalf, it may capture such 
vessel and its subjects on board her. The high seas belong to it as 
much as to any other nation ; its jurisdiction over its own subjects 
extends to the high seas, provided they are there found upon its or 
their vessels; in fact, so far as the question of jurisdiction is in- 
volved, the vessels of its insurgent subjects are its vessels, for, aceord- 
ing te no law recognized either by itself or by other peoples, has the 
bond of allegiance between all its subjects and itself been broken. 
It is plain, then, that the position we are examining is the result of 
an utter confusion of ideas, of a misapplication of rules relating to 
one state of facts and one species of persons to an entirely different 
state of facts and kind of persons. 


| bona-fide American vessel engaged in actual eommeree upon the 


According to them, as a state of war | 


Government cannot in the present aspect of the insurrection seize : 





high seas or anywhere, except in Spanish territorial waters, even 
though the object of the voyage is to carry contraband to the rebel- 
lious combatants in Cuba, vet it may beyond question capture o 
| the high seas a vessel which eonfessedly belongs to these Insurge! 

and which is engaged in carrying arms, ammunition, or recruits to 
them, or in rendering them any military service. If this be so 

very plain that these insurgents, while actually owning, controlling, 
and using a vessel in this manner, might give to her the appearahece 





of a neutral ship sailing under a neutral flag, and vet the appear- 
ance be so false, and the act so fraudulent, that no question could 
arise but that the power and jurisdiction ef the mother government 
over it would remain as complete as though the ownership and con 
trol were avowedly in the insurgent body. Indeed, such a st 

fuge would in all eases be absolutely necessary. Not possessing o 
de-facto government, nor a flag recognized in any manner by oi 


and under their own colors. A ship so deseribed in its papers, and 
flying an unknown flag, could not enter and depart fron 
of other countries. The only method, therefore, open to the e 

munity we are describing is to conceal its own ownership and con- 
trol under the thin 


disguise of a neutral ownership and 


flag. If the mere fact cf sueh disguise, without enquiry 

the true ownership and control, ousts the mother gove 

of jurisdiction over the vessel on the high seas, then \ 
reach this astounding result, that insurgents not reeognized, 


| and not entitled to be recognized, as belligerents may cover the 


ocean with vessels armed, or carrying arms and recruits, fraudwenth 
sailing under a neutral flag, and the mother government be abso 
lutely powerless to interfere with them. If this be so, then a con 
cession of belligerent rights, instead of being a boon eagerly te 
be sought for by a rebellious community, is an evil to be avoided 
and prevented at all hazards. This is truly a 7 
surdum. 


luctio ad ah- 


THE REASONS FOR KEEPING COOL ABOUT IT. 

There does not appear to be any reason to doubt that the Gov- 
ernment will deal with the questions raised by the capture of 
the Virginius and the butchery of the erew and passengers, with all 
the requisite coolness and prudence, as well as with all the requi- 
site energy. In other words, it does not appear that it stands in 
need of any guidance or pressure from public opinion. But, then, 
it will certainly be an immense assistance to it in any line of action 
on which it may determine to have from the public a fair amount of 
intelligent and thoughtful support. There are some influences at 
work, as in all similar cases, which are calculated to prevent such 
support being given. One is, of course, the constant tendency of 
the newspapers to treat questions of this character in a sensational 
way under any circumstances. Many editors consider it a sort of 
patriotic duty to lose their heads whenever they are called on ic 
discuss any matter which appears to involve the honor of the 
national flag, and public men are apt to conceive it to be the part 
of personal prudence in such cases to take the extreme anti-forcign 
view, whatever may be the state of the facts or the bearing of the 
law. The people, in this matter, are apt to be left, at very trvii 
crises, Without any advice or information from the very persons whose 
special duty it is to supply it, on points, too, on which it is almost im 
possible for the average man, with his business to attend to, to make 
up his mind in a rational wav. Just now, the ordinary risks of the 
situation are somewhat aggravated by the fact that the excitemeit! 
about the panic is rapidly subsiding, and the winter prospect woul, 
without the Cuban trouble, be a very dull one for the reporters. A 
foreign war, too, would be an enormous reiief to a great man) 
Congressmen in face of the probability that they will have to 


pass the next six months jn dull financial discussions, and 
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to the large band of speculators who are eager for some good 
excuse for inflating the currency. There are a great many heads 
“inside politics ” 
‘‘ Morro Castle,” and the value of Cuba as a naval station, than 
about foreign exchange or the best mode of resumption. There are 
a great many financiers, too, who, while they are half ashamed to ask 
for expansion in order to help them out of their own difficulties, 
would have no hesitation in asking for it to help to “ vindicate the 
national honor.” 

In acting against the Spaniards, we owe it to ourselves and to 
international usage to endeavor to put ourselves, to a reason- 
able degree, in their place. We ought not to forget, in measuring 
their guilt, that the men whom they have massacred are the chiefs 
and promoters of an insurrection which has now lasted for several 
years; and which, however noble or justifiable we may think it, 
they look on as an attempt to dismember and humiliate their coun- 
try ; and which—and this is the most important point of all—has, 
during that whole period, had its base and headquarters in this 
city. More Cuban generals, and colonels, and commissaries 
could, we venture to say, for a long while past have been seen in 
Broadway, on fine days, than in the island of Cuba, and the 
great bulk of the supplies of arms and munitions which the insur- 
gents have received have come from this country, owing to the con- 
nivance or negligence of United States officers at various ports. 
What most contributed to the capture of the Virginius was the 
notoriety with which the preparations for her voyage were made, 
and this notoriety was the direct result of long-enjoyed impunity. 
Everybody in Cuba was on the lookout for her, and she was known 
to contain a fine batch of insurrectionary leaders; the temptation 
to massacre them, and thus end the struggle, was therefore over- 
powering to the savages into whose hands they fell. In fact, their 
readiness to capture the ship at all hazards—she being an old 
offender—-will be understood by those who can imagine the feelings 
with which the trip of a steamer from Liverpool to Charleston with 
a lot of Confederate leaders on board would have been regarded in 
1862. The officer who threw his law-books overboard and seized 
her, anywhere and anyhow, would hardly have fared worse, in the 
public estimation, than Captain Wilkes after he took Mason and 
Slidell out of the mail steamer. Of course no butchery or cruelty 
would have been thought of; and this leads us to another plea in 
behalf of the Santiago cut-throats which is perhaps not powerful, but 
which is to be weighed. 

A year ago or more, a number of gentlemen in Madrid, after the 
experiment of getting somebody to reign in Spain as a king had 
been tried and had thoroughly failed, agreed that they would here- 
after call Spain “‘a republic.” There was no harm in this that we 
could see. In fact, it was the only thing to be done. But there was 
also no prospect of immediate good in it, as we pointed out at the 
time. It left Spain just as she was, neither better nor worse; the 
defects of character, and manners, and opinions which had made 
her for a century and a half a barbarous and declining nation, were 
still as deep as ever. The causes which had made the monarchy 
«failure were still at work, and were likely to make the republic a 
failure. Nevertheless, a considerable number of persons here worked 
themselves into a state of enthusiasm over the change, and 
tried to persuade people that a process of regeneration had sud- 
denly begun in Spain, and that all that the rest of the world had to 
do was to look on and wonder or admire. Within a few weeks, the 
republic broke down and was postponed. The army went 
to pieces; the navy revolted; the provinces began to declare 
themselves independent ; and ministers at Madrid came and went 
like a showman’s diorama. A dictator was accordingly appointed, 
and even he declared he could not rule if the legislature did not 
adjourn. He has at this moment threé civil wars on his hands, 
which are waged with that feeble indecisiveness which characterizes 
all Spanish military operations, and he is forced to confess that in 
the greatest remaining colony of the nation neither the army nor 
the navy obeys his orders. Our demand for satisfaction for a gross 
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which are much better filled with ideas about | 
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outrage, indeed, seems likely to result in his overthrow, if he 
complies. 

Now, what has this to do with our attitude in this Cuban matter 7 
Much. The Spaniards in Cuba, on whose heads we are now calling 
for vengeance, are men of precisely the same kind as the Spanish in 
Spain whom we are embracing as brother republicans. They are 
not one whit more lawless or more cruel. The Santiago and Havana 
volunteers have the passions of their countrymen at home, and are 
doing what their countrymen wish them to do, and in the way they 
wish them to do it, and what any Spaniard brought out to Cuba 
would do in their place. The attempt to distinguish between the 
two is either childish or ignorant. The Cuban civil war has all the 
characteristics of all the Spanish civil wars during the last century 
—that is, it is languid, desultory, ferocious, and indecisive. Civil 
ané religious tyranny have so debauched the Spanish people that 
though individually brave they have lost the capacity for combined 
and protracted effort even in military enterprises, which is one of 
the highest marks of civilization. It is one hundred and fifty years 
since a Spanish army counted for anything among military men. 
Fifty thousand Frenchmen or Germans could any day during that 
time have marched to Madrid, and would be sure to dissolve any 
large force that attempted to bar their passage. But then they would 
find themselves incessantly harassed, as in all barbarous countries, 
by guerillas. The country people and the soldiers would “ bush- 
whack” them, as the Circassians or Greeks or Kabyles would do. 
There would be plenty of fighting, but, on the Spanish side, it would 
be by individuals and small bands from behind rocks. There would 
be found neither the capacity for command nor the capacity for obe- 
dience, nor the mutual confidence, nor the stalwart courage, out of 


| which great armies are made, and by which great fields are 


won and national self-respect preserved and perpetuated. There 
would be found the remorseless cruelty whith has characterized the 
operations in Cuba. The shooting or torture of prisoners is a 
process with which every Spanish officer is familiar. It took place 
all through the war of independence against the French, and 
all through the Carlist war of 1837; and it takes place in the 
two civil wars now waging on Spanish soil. All these wars, too, 
were and are characterized by the languor which marks the Cuban 
war. The first Carlist war lasted six years, though waged against 
the whole Spanish army, aided by a “ British Legion.” There ap- 
pears to be no good reason why the present operations against Car- 
tagena, both by sea and land, should not last indefinitely. The 
Spaniards of the New World, too, appear to have both the tradition- 
ary virtues and vices of the mother country. They are perpetually 
at war, though their war is never on a great scale, and a victory is 
invariably, or all but invariably, followed by wholesale executions. 
The Cuban Creoles, long-suffering patriots though they be, are just 
as cruel as the men they war against. There has been no atrocity 
committed in the present struggle by the Spaniards which they 
have not matched. Why should they be any better than the 
Spaniards? We wish some of their rhetorical friends in this 
country would, after having bathed their own heads, ask themselves 
this question, and answer it: What reason have we for supposing 
that the descendants of Spaniards, bred to a tropical climate, under 
the teaching of tropical Catholicism, in contact with negro slavery. 
and under a military government, have become the sober, chaste, 
self-restrained, brave, and humane patriots who are usually held up 
for popular admiration at indignation meetings? It ought to be 
asked just now with more than usual solemnity, and answered with 
a more than the usual sense of responsibility, because when we talk of 
annexing Cuba, as some of our orators do most glibly, we mean the 
admission to a share in this government of a motley million and a 
half of Spaniards, Cubans, and negroes, to whom our religion, 
manners, political traditions and habits, and modes of thought are, 
to tell the honest truth, about as familiar as they are to the King 
of Dahomey. If ever there was a step which the nation needed to 
take with a cool head, it is the step of meddling in this Cuban 
matter. 
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THE BANKS AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


17 E can hardly suggest more cheerful reading to those who take 
| nothing very new. 


gloomy views of the existing financial situation, than the re- 
port of the Committee of the Clearing-House Association on the 
reforms required in the practical operations of banks with each 
other and with the public, and to increase the security of their 
business. We do not mean by this that the report puts the actual 
condition of trade and commerce at this moment in any better light, 
or opens up any new way out of our present difficulties. But it 
shows beyond question that at a time when the air is filled with de- 
lusive schemes for financial reform, the leading financial institutions 
of the country are in the hands of men who keep their heads cool, 
thoroughly understand their business, and are prepared to conduct 
it under the most trying circumstances with unshaken skill 
and courage. Nothing could well be more creditable than the 
way in which the banks of this city met the storm which is passing 
away ; but hew well they met it, and how serious the consequences 
would have been if they had failed to unite, we did not know until 
the present report appeared. It asserts, and asserts truly, that the 
banks of New York have gradually but inevitably become the last 
resort in this country, as the Bank of England is in Great Britain, in 
times of financial extremity—that is to say, they have in their posses- 
sion, or under their control, a very large proportion of the floating 
capital of the country, and, more than this, are the ultimate holders 
of the reserves of nearly all the country banks. If they give way, 
therefore, in a panic, ruin reigns; that they did not give way in this 
last panic, was only prevented by the thorough comprehension of the 
situation shown by the stronger banks, whose managers are the 
authors of the report before us. Nothing could well have been more 
unfortunate than the situation in which the failure of Jay Cooke & 
Co. found them. ‘When the panic commenced,” says the report, 
“the sixty banks compesing the New York Clearing-House were 
indebted for about two hundred millions of deposits. Of this amount, 
three institutions owed about fifty, and, including these, tweive 
banks owed about one hundred millions”; the other forty-eight 
owed the remsiring hundred millions. Consequently, the twelve 
must inevitably have gone to pieces if the others had not promptly 
agreed to make commen cause with them, and to see them safely 
through the crisis, which they did. Had these twelve failed, the 
consternation would have been so great that probably no financial 
establishment, and but few commercial houses, would have lived 
through the crash. There is some talk in the report about “ frater- 
nal sympathy ” as one of the motives which induced the strong banks 
to help the weak ; but this might beiter have been spared, as it 
has naturally given occasion to hostile critics to say that this is all 
pretence, and that the real reason of the alliance was the fear of the 
strong banks that their own funds, lent on commercial paper, would 
be lost if they allowed their erring brethren to be overihrown. As 
a rule, all emotional banking is bad banking. The banker's highest 
virtue, after honesty, is prudence ; he has no more to do with kind- 
ness or avy other passion than with art or literature. 
the authors of the report had said that the banks united for purposes 
of self-preservation, they would have uttered the bighest boast in 
which it is permitted to a banker to indulge. 
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should compete in the display of bankers’ virtues—foremost among 
which is prudence—you say everything that néed be said, but 


Now, how did it happen that these twelve banks owed so much, 
and that $58,916,000 was withdrawn from them ina few days during 


the panic, while the other forty-eight only lost $30,142,000% Sim 


| ply beeause the twelve invited the deposits from the country banks 
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| times be cannot be very particular about security. 





by offering four per cent. interest. They were thus burdened 
during the summer months with enormous sums, which they were 
compelled to lend again on stocks and bonds ; and when econtidence 
was lost in Wall Street, and the depositors began to call in theit 
money, there would have been nothing for it but to break, if the 
banks which had avoided the pernicious practice had not, do not 
let us say generously or kindly, but wisely come to their aid, and 
assisted in bearing the burdens which imprudence, not to say reck- 
lessness, had imposed. 

We say recklessness, because the dangers of paying interest on 
depesits were fully revealed in 1857 by the panie of that year. 
Another Committee of the Clearing-House Association then con- 
demned it in the strongest terms, and forty-two banks agreed, in 
March, 1858, and allow interest on it. 
The war, and the revolution which it created in the banking system 


not to receive an aceount 


of the State, and the appearance on the scene of many new banks 
and new men, caused this salutary pledge to be forgotten; the old 
mode of getting business was resorted to on a seale than 
ever, and with results still more serious —for, when the last panie 
broke out, the New York banks were so laden with country deposits 
that their own and the reserves of all the national banks put toge- 
ther were reduced to about ten per cent. of their liabilities; 


ereate) 


that is 
to say, the subdivision of the reserve is carried to such @ point that it 
in reality dwindles down at last in the financial centre. the seat of 
‘the last resort,” to less than balf the sum required by law or pre- 
scribed by prudence. 

Reckless taking of deposits, with aeeompanying liability for 
interest, naturally tends to reckless lending. 
pays four per cent. must make more thiu 


The depositary who 
that or perish, and in dull 
The banks 
dealing with stock-brokers, therefore, got into the habit of certifving 
checks whether the drawer had funds or not, and leaving it to his 
honor to “cover” them before the close of the day. To such an 
extent was this practice carried that the report says that some of 
the banks have certified daily to twice or three times, and in one o 
two cases to four er five times, the amount of their capital stock 
“through jong periods.” In other words, while the directors were 
debating in the parlor the standing of merchants applying for 


Ai 


loans of tens of thousunds of dollars, the tellers were on 
| their own responsibility, without any consultation at = all, 


| pledging the credit of the hanks to hy 
| thousands of dollars without 
| Wall Street, however, to take 
Therefore, if | 


There are, too, passages containing definitions of the nature of | 


banking, and of the relations of the banks te the community, and 
pronouncing condemnation on ‘‘ competition,” which most thought- 
ful men will consider too sweeping or too hasty. The following, for 
instance, is a statement which few will be disposed to accept without 
a great deal of qualification : 


‘“‘ Bank officers have no right to be sharp personal competitors for public 
patronage, nor merely laborers for dividends on behalf of a limited consti- 
tuency. They are in a most important sense trustees for the whole com- 
munity and public administrators of great interests, which forbid the least 
departure from princip'es which long experieuce bas sanctified.” 

This is all in a measure true, but only in a measure. It is for 
the interest of the public that banks should ‘‘ compete for public pat- 
ronage,” and also that they should “labor for dividends”; 
the question turns on what is meant by competition. 


so that 
If you say they 
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for hundreds of 
We ask all revilers of 
notice that the confidenee they so 
recklessiv bestowed was, even in the whirlwind of the panic, only 
onee betrayed. Of the millions on millions thus borrowed, through 
long periods of time, on a simple understanding, nething was lost 
or endangered through any man’s falsehood or shortcoming, except 
in one instance. 


kers 


any security. 


We know of no body of men in the country which 


; can present such a splendid proof of its integrity, and the Board oi 


Brokers might challenge any chureh, club, or 


ject iis members to such a test, and have no fear of the results. 


society to sub- 


This by no means justifies the practice of certifying checks, but it 
explains in part how it grew up. The Clearing-House report recom- 
mends its utter prohibition henceforward ; but one of the 
features in this portion of the decument is the slight notice it takes 
of the legal prohibition of the practice. Indeed, one of the minor 
recommendations uttered in support of the proposed prohibition is 
“that it will conform to and eonfirm the law on this suliject.” 

The portion of the report which will most interest the publie, 
however, is that which regards the relations of the banks to the 
money market. The doctrine, as we have said, is boldly, and we 
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think justifiably, laid down that the New York banks have come to 
occupy towards the money market of this country very much the 
position of the Bank of England towards that of Great Britain; that 
is to say, the unemployed capital of the country naturally flows to 
this city as the great financial centre, and it will continue to flow 
here whether interest is paid on deposits or not. It is the re- 
serve of the New York banks which financiers all over the country 
watch when they wish to know the “state of the moneyed 
mind” or forecast the commercial future. ‘ Ease” in New York 
means ease everywhere, and “stringency” in New York means 
stringency everywhere; and if the New York banks fail, the other 
banks follow their example. Now, the Bank of England is armed 
with powers corresponding to its responsibilities. Inasmuch as the 
business of the whole country is in a measure dependent on its 
mode of conducting its business, it is allowed, as far as the banking 
department is concerned, to conduct business as it pleases; that is 
to say, being a dealer in money, it is left like a dealer in any other 
commodity to its own judgment and diseretion. Accordingly, it 
raises or lowers the rate of interest as the times may seem to re- 
quire. If there appears to be trouble ahead, from whatever cause, 
it hoists a danger-signal by a rise, and then prudent men go into 
port or take in sail. If one rise will not do, it makes another, and 
continues them until the community has got its head cool, and made 
everything snug. Our banks here begin to bear very much the same 
responsibilities, and have no such power. They are tied down to 7 
per cent. by an absurd provision of the National Banking Law, so 
that no matter what dangers they may see in the future, they have 


no power to give warning to the country at large or enforce caution | 


among financiers. Money, it is true, rises “‘ on the street” far above 
the legal rate, far above any rate ever paid before by civilized man 
to his fellow in time of profound peace; but the quotations of it 
make no impression on the public mind. When people hear that 
money Was one-sixteenth or one-eighth over the legal rate in New 
York yesterday, they think that it was only the “ stock-gamblers ” 
that were paying it to support their wicked speculations, and that 
‘the legitimate business of the country ” was going quietly on at the 
supposed scriptural rate of seven per cent. Now, if the New York 
banks could last winter have given open warning that trouble was 
ahead, and that “railroad men” and all other promoters of new 
enterprises ust cut down their estimates, or, in other words, that 
the country was running ahead of its disposable capital and available 
credit, most assuredly the fall would have found us in a sounder 
condition than it did. 

The report recognizes this fact, but in feeble and timid language, 
which reveals only too clearly the extent to which even the minds 
of the ablest business men of the community have been debauched 
by Government interference. The following passage is a curiosity 
in its way: 

‘‘The Associated Banks of New York, the ultimate resource in fivancial 
emergencies, are deprived by usury laws of the power, which is so effectively 
used by the principal banks in Europe, of protecting or augmenting their 
resources by adjusting the rate of interest to the necessities of the occasion— 
s power which, if practicable, Congress might safely confer upon the Clearing- 
House Committee, in consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
great advantage to the country; as also the power of deciding when the 
time or the emergency has arisen in which the public interest requires a 
relaxation of the rigid legal requirement in respect to the reserve to be held 
by banks in New York city.” 

The notion that the Secretary of the Treasury, or, in other words, 
whatever country storekeeper or village lawyer the President may 
reward for his political services by giving him the charge of the 
publie money, can help the leading bankers of the second commer- 
cial city in the world to decide when they ought to raise the rate of 
interest on their loans, is one which, better than anything which we 
have seen of late, illustrates the change which has come over the 
public mind since the war, regarding the relations of the Government 
to the nation. Which of these bank presidents would. think of con- 
sulting Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Richardson about the rate of interest if 
these gentlemen lived at home in Groton or Lowell? and is there 
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makes him a financial authority after he gets to Washington? 
That the Secretary should be consulted with regard to the relaxa- 
tion of the legal limit of the reserve is reasonable enough as long as 
the Government guarantees the payment of the bank-bills. The 
Government here represents the nation, which may be called on to 
pay the bank-bills if the banks fail; and its representatives, therefore, 
whether wise or foolish, are entitled to their say as to the means pro- 
vided by the banks for protecting their paper issues; but what has 
the nation to do with the rates at which Moses Taylor may think it 
prudent to lend money to John Smith, or at which John Smith may 
find it convenient to borrow, especially when its financial repre- 
sentatives are apt to be men who have no financial training or finan- 
cial experience, and often make light of financial knowledge ? 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpbon, November 1. 

\ ioe most importaut political event in our parish during the last fortnight 

has been the reappearance of Mr. Bright on the public stage at the 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, before some 17,000 people, who gave him a wel- 
come so enthusiastic and so affecting that, as he stood on the platform wait- 
ing for the roar of applause to subside, he trembled like a reed shaken in the 
wind. No doubt it was an avxious moment for all, and there were present 
persons from all parts of the country. It was known that he had undertaken 
to address his constituents in that enormous space with extreme reluctance 
and misgiving, and it was feared that the exertion might prove beyond his 
strength. In the delivery of his opening sentences, there were not wanting 
symptoms of nervous weakness, and in the closing peroration there was a 
tone of solemn and mournfnl emotion, and almost an accent of farewell. But 
the rest of the speech, if not equal to the grandest efforts of former years, 
showed no sign of enfeeblement or exhaustion. There was the old large, 
lofty, and yet homeiy utterance ; the clear and vigorous manifestation of a 
mind with no dark corners or secret passages in its ample structure. No 
redundance of words, no prolixity, no digression, but a masterly conciseness, 
with occasional strokes of the easiest and happiest humor, not spiteful or 
malicious, but indulgent as a giant’s strength. As an-agitator, Mr. Bright’s 
career is past; he speaks with the caution, the forbearance, and the modera- 
tion that become a veteran who shrinks from abusing the rights of victory. 
His principles are unchanged, and in all his aims aud objects he remains the 
Radical whom the Tories once denounced as a dangerous demagogue ; he is 
no fonder of hereditary legislators, of bishops, or of church establishments, 
than he was ten years ago; and his criticisms even upon the measures of the 
colleagues he has rejoined are as independent as when he sat on the back 
benches below the gaugway. But he has returned to office purely out of 
personal devoteduess to Mr. Gladstone ; and it is to restore the confidence of 
the whole Liberal party in their leader, to bring back disaffected Noncon- 
formists to their allegiance, and to rally the sympathies of the Radical 
electors, that he accepts the responsibility of power and advises patience. 
The truth is that Mr. Bright was always essentially conservative, though not in 
the strict party sense. There is not an atom of the cosmopolitan revolutionist 
in his nature; he is English to the core in all his thoughts and feelings, his 
ways and his works; and, whatever Tories may suppose, his was always a 
moderating and restraining influsnce. If he demanded that some rubbish 
should be cleared away, it was to save the building; and his destructiveness 
has consisted in broadening and deepening the bed of a stream to prevent 
the inundation of a torrent. There was a passage in his speech the other day 
which betrayed curiously enough an old inufirmity—a certain laxity of recol- 
lection with regard to dates and details. He was expressing his cordial dis- 
agreement with those clauses of Mr. Forster's bill which have raised such an 
uproar of jealous alarm and anger among the Dissenters; and he excused him- 
self from having been officially cognizant of a measure which was introduced 
into the House of Commons just after he was suddenly compelled by a danger- 
ous attack to withdraw himself from public business altogether. Now, a cor- 
respondent of the Times, who signs “‘ Amicus Veritatis,” and who is probably 
an inmate of the Privy Council Office of Education, proves beyond all doubt 
that Mr. Bright must have seen the original msmorandum of the bill and 
assisted at its preliminary discussion in the Cabinet councils in November 
and January, and that he had not left office or left London before the bill 
was actually drafted and on the table of the House of Commons; and more- 
over, that the clauses to which Mr. Bright now particularly objects wera 
actually modifications in his sense of the original scheme. Evidently, Mr. 
Bright was not in a condition of health for many months before he resigned 
office to take active part in council, or to exert the discretionary influence for 
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accountable. But this unfortunate lapse of memory and attention 
serves to indicate the defects which accompany the qualities of a minister 
whose influence in council was supposed out of doors to be paramount, 
while he was really nothing but a nominal adviser and administrator. When 
Mr. Bright was in office before, he scarcely ever made a speech out of Par- 
liament without getting his colleagues into trouble by forgetting his share of 
the joint and several responsibility for ministerial legislation. This is un- 
doubtedly a fauit, due to long inexperience and independence, which disfigures 
in some degree his reputation aad usefulness as a statesman, and makes his 
accession to the Cabinet appear, I dare say, to Mr. Forster like the celebrated 
cadeau of a white elephant. Making all allowance for ths art of an orator 
who does not improve his efforts, I fear that Mr. Bright’s melancholy pero- 
ration the other day was inspired by a very genuine consciousness of failing 
physical powers. I should rejoice to learn that he was stronger than he 
looks, and that his consciousness was a last illusion of a lingering malady. 
But his countenance bears the traces of a slow decline; there is a loss of 
elasticity and of animal spirits. His name alone is a tower of strength to 
the Cabinet ; the weight of his counsels on one or two questions in which he 
is deeply interested ma} be felt in council, and he may speak once or twice 
with all his decisive authority in the House. More than this can hardly be 
expected of him hereafter. and more than this I hope he will not be per- 
suaded to attempt 

The literary event of the last fortnight is the appearance of John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘Autobiography.’ It is not for me to trespass upon your critical pre- 
rogatives. Nor need I insist on the profound and attracting interest of such 
a record of a mind at once so transparently simple and sincere, and so 
powerful and subtle, in its manifestations. Suffer me to note only one or 
two passing impressions of this curious introspective study of a life almost 
absorbingly intellectual, even in its emotions, and in all that belongs to ac- 
tion and events. My first surprise is that a child who learnt Greek in his 
fourth year, read Plato in his eighth, and mastered political economy in his 
twelfth, could escape total idiocy before twenty. Mill’s brain must have 
been an instrument of marvellous strength and delicacy combined, as well- 
knit and compact as it was finely strung. The passage in which he describes 
the terrible depression into which he fell upon the threshold of his manhood, 
when al] his knowledge and learning suddenly seemed vanity and emptiness, 
and his formulas and schemcs of utilitarian beneficence to mankind mere 
barren and joyless tasks, is as pathetic as St. Augustine’s confession of his 
need of loving and being loved, and far more interesting as a psychological 
experience. It explains much that follows after. Does it explain what comes 
before? I mean his utter and absolute silence about his mother. Never once 
does the mother appear in this life-story—not in the son's childhood, not in his 
boyhood, not in his manhood. Yet she lived until he grew to be a man, aud 
brought up a family of younger children. What astrange comment upon the 
common theory that men of genius are their “ mothers’ sons.” And though the 
father in this case, James Mill, may have been the parent as he was certainly 
the trainer of the logician, the economist, the philosopher, nearly the whole 
emotional side of Stuart Mill’s nature and character must have come from 
his mother. Certainly, it did not come from the father, who sternly repressed 
all feeling as a folly, and all emotion as an unpardonable weakness. It may 
be said that this autobiography is the story of the career and operations of a 
single mind, not the “ trivial grand record” of a family household. Doubt- 
less, and notwitstanding all the beauty and the charm of the man’s nature 
it depicts, this is the secret of a cartain melancholy impression it leaves 
behind. The language of passionate adoration, or rather of religious wor- 
ship, in which Mr. Mill speaks always of the lady with whom he lived for 
nearly a quarter of a century in the closest and most intimate frieudship, and 
for a little more than seven subsequent years a3 a devoted husband, appears 
to me quite explicable without attributing to Mrs. Taylor any superhuman 
qualities, or accepting too literally the worshipper’s account of his own idol. 
Rigorous asceticism during half a lifetime, an intense and overflowing sensi- 
bility and susceptibility to sympathy and emotion, violently suppressed ; 
little acquaintance with the world of men, aud none at all with the world of 
women—and then all at once the meeting with a clever, large-minded, 
strong-willed, enquiring, but not otherwise remarkable woman of the world, 
living in a sort of semi-detached condition as the wife of an estimable but not 
remarkable person ; the electric sorcery of a woman’s presence and conversa- 
tion, doubled by the shock of a mutual attraction—all these circumstances 
and influences unite to make that exaltation which is usually the privi- 
lege of the religious. To me this illusion of a singularly pure heart appears 
a sort of Nemesis of faith. Mr. Mill was never a dogmatic unbeliever in 
creeds and doctrines which he had never been taught. But he had the ten- 
der and reverential yearnings which make men religious, and which religion 
satisfies; his whole heart went out to the one woman he had- ever 
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true womanly insight, which he mistook for genius. He was dazzled 
by the reflection of his own rays, and when his wife unconsciously 
repeated what she had heard from his lips a 

he fancied the adopted offspring was her 

acting on itself, mistook an echo for a voice : 
was his own. 

This at least is my interpretation of his belief that his wife dic 
tated the admirable chapter on the Future of the Working-classes in his 
‘Political Economy,’ and that his ‘ Logic’ was the only one of hi 
could call his own. There is one other point in the * Autobiography * on 
which I may be allowed to say a word. Mr. Mill seems to have considered 
his short career in Parliament as on the whole successful and satisfactory, but 
he hints a regret at having spoken too exclusively in the character of a Quix 
otic champion of pure reason and abstract right against the prevailing preju- 
dices of the audience. ‘The fact is he never caught the tone of the House ; 
the country gentlemen and the capitalists could never understand him—they 
imagined him too clever by half, and hated him as respectable mediocrities 
are apt to hate original thinkers, who try to cut blocks with razors and talk 
over the heads of ordinary mortals. His influence in the House, especially 
among the younger men on both sides, was decidedly beneficial, and in the 
private life of the House he was liked and courted even by political adversa- 
ries. All Liberals and many Conservatives were proud to see him in Parlia- 
ment; and his speeches, carefully prepared and written out beforehand for tho 
reporters, were, despite the weakness of his presence and the shrill voice, 
delightful to hear as to read, not only for the closeness of the argument and 
the finish of the style, but for the uncompromising courage of their language 
and principles. Nevertheless, one could not but feel that, sitting in Parlia 
ment and always in his seat, Mr. Mill was losing hours that might have been 
spent in his study with more advantage to his generation and to posterity, 
and that while he was undoubtedly extending his influence over a wider 
range, it was perhaps losing in height and depth what it gained in breadth. 

The death of Sir Henry Holland has remoyed from the best circles of 
English, and I might add of European and American, society the kindly face 
of a familiar and ever-welcome friend. Although he bad reached the neigh- 
borhood of his eighty-sixth birthday, his departure on the final journey seems 
to those who knew him best premature and untimely. Within a week of bis 
death he had passed through Paris, returning from his autumnal tour, and 
was observed among the spectators at Trianon at the trial of Marshal Bazaine 
—I can hardly say among the audience, for he had latterly become very deaf. 
He caught a cold on the journey from there to London, went to bed, aud 
never rose from it again. It was a peaceful and natural end of a life of 
which not a single waking hour was wasted. <A fashionable court phy- 
sician, a traveller in all quarters of the globe, a curious and diligent 
investigator in science, a citizen of the world whose delightful manners and 
conversation made him equally at home in all countries and with all compa- 
nies, Sir Henry Holland lived all his life, from a boyhood of brilliant pro- 
mise to an extreme old age, as full of youthful spirit and unabated curiosity 
as of honor and respect, like an intelligent and instructed visitor from some 
other planet who had come to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all 
the possibilities of knowledge, of experience, of social existence, of pure en- 
joyment, of venerable activity in this world of cares. 


few hours or days before, 
own. His imagination, re- 
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SOME PERTINENT REMARKS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I hope the Nation of this week will do its best to stem whatever 
popular absurdities the ravings of the general press on the Virginius question 
may lead the public, and perhaps seduce the Government, to commit in the 
matter. Of course we have really very unreliable and inadequate informa- 
tion of what has been done at all. But in the light of the past, it seems to me 
that it behooves the American press to “ shut up,” or at least to be very 
modest, about the indignity suffered by the American flag, if the editors will 
recall the first attitude they took in the Trent affair. Words could hardly be 
found to express their ecstasy of approbation at Captain Wilkes’s indignity to 
the British flag, and old Mr. Welles got trapped into a commendatory order. 
Now, when somebody has done a lesser indignity to the American flag, even 
if any, they forget their attitude of ten or twelve years ago, and howl on 
the other side like dervishes. 

As to the “butchery,” I think we had better know more about it. I 
have no sympathy with these filibustering, buccaneering, hostile expeditions, 
got up by ‘‘ American citizens”) of Irish birth, like “General” Ryan and 
his fellows, and rather incline to the belief that they deliberately took their 
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lives in their hands. The American flag is not designed as a cover for 
such iniquities as this. Had they reached shore with their “300” armed 





men and horses and artillery, they would have fallen to shooting peopie just 
as deserving as themselves, perhaps more so. 

[ thought we had set the world an example of the “ peaceful arbitration ” 
of international difficulties. Do the proceedings before such tribunals begin 
by insane howlings of the press and the getting out of iron-clads, ete., ete.? 

Yours truly, A DISGUSTED AMERICAN. 

New York, November 17 


A NOTE FROM MR. WATTERSON. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Entertaining a shadowy notion that the public stands in no need of 
further advisement in the ethies of journalism, English or American, I ven- 
ture to ask room enough in the Nation to correct one or two misapprehen- 
sions contained in a paragraph of your last issue. I did not deny the power 
of the London Times, or express surprise thereat, as Mr. Smalley unwittingly 
and rather paradoxically misled you to say. On the contrary, whilst believ- 
ing that the influence of the Times is on the wane, I ascribe it, as Mr. Smal- 
ley does, to its representation of that typical. slow-moving, ox-headed pro- 
vincialism which pervades the upper and middle classes of English society. 
One may respect the patriotic stolidity of this provincialism without being 
pleased by its manners or dazzled by its dulness. But I did not complain, 
as you say, of the lack of ‘spice’ in the London Times. I merely declared 
that, as this morning’s record of the world’s yesterday, it is deficient, in- 
ferior as a newspaper to the press of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati, and, in point of intellectual calibre, not superior to certain jour- 
nals which might he picked out of the American cities named. Nor did I 
point to Mr. Boucicauit as a “likely ” editor of the London Times, which 
moves Mr. Smalley to believe establishes my incompetency to observe the 
character and working of English journalism. I was urging in the presence 
of a company of rural editors like myself that every age has its particular 
social influence—the drama, the essay, and the novel each having served its 
turn. I suggested that in our day the press is what the stage was in Shake- 
speare’s time, and then, editor-like, seeking hurriedly for an illustration, I 
fouml Mr. Boucicault at my elbow, and remarked that a suecessful play- 
writer like him—a man gifted with a popular genius or facility—a man 
whose current and versatile talents had supplied one conspicuous public 
want—might have done still better with himself in journalism; might, 
indeed, have risen to be editor of the London Times—using the London Times 
as a figure or figure-head. This is the head and front of my rash garrulity ; 
and because of it I am set down for a dolt who has no better conception of 
his calling than to fancy that the personalism and slang of our American 
frontier could be transplanted with advantage to the press of London, and 
who signalizes his absurdity by nominating an unsteady and eccentric Bo- 
hemian for manager of the most pompous humbug in the world. I believe 
you are wittily mistaken in saying that the comparative merits of the Courier- 
Journal and the London Times have been brought into discussion. When 
the matter reaches so serious a point, modesty may be expected on the scene 
to drop—as Mr. Swiveller says—‘‘ the curtain and a tear.” 


HENRY WATTERSON. 
Lovi1svItLz, Nov. 10, 1873. 


Notes. 


A D F. RANDOLPH & CO. will publish shortly a volume of religious 
‘ke poems, by the author of ‘Stepping Heavenward.’ Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin have issued an Illustrated Catalogue, full of large and handsome 
wood-euts, Which make it a very fit holiday present as a picture-book. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published separately from their ‘International 
Atlas’ the maps of classical geography, in flexible covers, and have also is- 
sued in the same style, but smaller, an ‘ Atlas of Seripture Geography,’ with 
questions accompanying each map.——A work which deserves mention both 
on account of its novelty and of the energy displayed in compiling it is Mr. 








F. Leypoeldt’s ‘Trade List Annual ’—a uniform collection under one cover of 


the trade lists of all Americaw publishers, and of some houses which are to be 
called publishers ouly by a very liberal extension of that term. It is singular 
that any opposition should have been met with in such an enterprise, but 
we believe it required all Mr. Leypolét’s persistence to bring about the de- 
sired co-operation. Some attempt at classification has been made in the 
index, but the ‘ Annual’ naturally falls very far short of an alphabetical find- 
ing list. 

—The current number of Harper’s Weekly contains a forcible caricature 
of the present condition of the “ farmers’ movement ” by Mr. Thomas N ast. 
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The scene is a Western farm, and at the rear is a railroad train in ruins, 
with the word “ Panic” posted up in a conspicuous place; a “ wildcat 
speculator,” whose appearance is something that of an escaped or perhaps 
just rearrested convict, is gloomily looking with his back turned (and his 
back is the most corrupt-leoking back we have ever had the pleasure of 
seeing) at the wreck; with his face to the spectator stands the granger, 
with the air of a man who knows himself to be the possessor of a fraudulent 
heart, and is at the same time filled with a burning desire for vengeance 
upon his former “pal” the speculator. The granger, with a very hang-cog 
slouching look, or rather glare, in the direction of the speculator, asks the 
latter to explain what all this means; while the speculator replies that the 
granger may find that out for himself. The caricature leaves one somewhat 
in doubt whether the caricaturist meant all that we may infer from it, but 
there is the cartoon itself, and until Mr. Nast states that he is a warm 
sympathizer with the efforts of the yeomen of the West to relieve them- 
selves of the tyranny of the railroad extortionists, we shall be inclined to 
think the cartoon a very effective one—one of the best he has done. He 
has been lately so exclusively occupied in attracting the attention of the 
public to a supposed resemblance between the head of the proprietor of the 
Herald, Mr. James Gordon Bennett, and that of a jackass, that he bas 
hardly had as much time as those who like his caricatures could wish for the 
higher walks of the art. 

—An unwillingness to find any fault with Mr. Longfellow on the oeca- 
sion of his presenting the public with his ‘ Aftermath,’ induced us to suppress 
reference to certain deficiencies in his agricultural and ornithologicallore. Ot 
these there were two or three instances, at least; and as ove of them has 
already been pointed out by an excited Massachusetts farmer, we may as 
well mention the other principal one. It occurs in the tale of the greedy 
monk who was turned into an ass and then into a man again, in which latter 
condition he devoured from the face of the earth the countrywoman’s last 
solitary fowl—a pullet, as Mr. Longfellow calls it. But looking back to the 
original entrance of this bird into the story, we find him described as 
‘“‘chanticleer,” who certainly could not be a “ pullet.”. What the Massa- 
chusetts farmer finds fault with is the pretty verses which give its title to 
the volume 

“‘ AFTERMATH.” 


“When the summer flelds are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fielda we mow, 
And gather in the aftermath. 


‘ Not the sweet, new grass with flowers, . 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 
Nor the upland ciover bloom; 
But the rowen mixed with weeda, 
Tangied tufts from marsh and meade, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom.” 
“Now look here,” says the farmer, “ will it -be believed that all this is a 
tissue of misstatements?” A tiller of the ground who shouid let his rowen 
stand until “the falling of the snow” would everywhere be considered 
unworthy of his calling. And 


* | . . Rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 


’ 


Where the poppy drops its seeds '’— 


Mr. Longfellow must have got his knowledge of rowen from having seen 
somebody slashing away late in the season on some swamp or sea-shore for 
coarse bedding. We may add that we doubt if he ever, in any part of Massa- 
chusetts at least, saw any one thus slashing who cut down many wild pop- 
pies; we think that the Massachusetts poppy always requires the cultivating 
hand of man. However that may be, there are plenty more of these errors 
for the farmer's severe comments. ‘“ The upland clover bloom,” for example, is 
almost never absent from rowen ; which, moreover, is the sweetest of “ sweet 
new grass,” being more relished by the cattle, and more efficacious in brimming 
the pail and thickening the yellow cream, than the grass of any other season 
of the year. The time for cutting it is “‘ by the middle of September,” long 
before the snow flies, and while the leaves themselves have rather been bur- 
nished into fresh beanty by the early autumn than “withered” by frost. 
“ Think,” he bursts out, ‘‘ of curing rowenin a snow-storm!” But Mr. Emer- 
son, as well as many other poets before and after his time, have found that 
the farmer’s acres yield to the poet many things and many kinds of things 
which to the farmer are invisible, and which he never reaps nor stores ; and 
this aftermath of Mr. Longfellow’s we may hold to be one of these, and 
may thus remain content with this little poem of a poet who, if he never 
cuts gems, does usually bring us in profusion pretty flowers gathered from 
the gardens, and from the forests and hillsides, and sometimes from the hortus 
siceus of literature, and in a naturally graceful order and array. It may be 
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permitted, also, to a poet who has so often carried us so far afield into for- 
eign Jands and other times, to cut his aftermath wherever, on the round 
world, he may please—in countries where, for instance, the rowen is a 
“rough pasture full of stubble and weeds,” as it was in England in the day 
of Nicholas Bailey, ¢:Ad2vyoc. Yet, doubtless, the other excuse is the better, 
and not insufficient. 


—The distribution of seeds undertaken by our Bureau of Agriculture, 
assisted by members of Congress, has not, so far as we are aware, led to very 
important resuits. There would now appear to be an opportunity for it to 
distinguish itself, not by adding to the natural food-products of the country, 
but by acclimating a tree already known to possess medicinal properties, but 
whose greatest virtue is only beginning to be understood. In a recent com- 
munication to the French Academy of Sciences, it was stated that the Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus globulus, whose growth is extremely rapid, and whose 
dimensions rival those of the sequoia, has the capacity of absorbing ten times 
its weight of water from the soil, while at the same time it emits an anti- 
septic camphorous effluvium, and is thus doubly an antidote to malaria. This 
power of making marsh-land dry and of banishing intermittent fever has now 
been proved by experience in various quarters of the globe—by the English 
at the Cape of Good Hope; on a large scale in Algeria; in France, in the 
department of the Var ; and in the island of Cuba. The salubrious action of 
the eucalyptus is, if the stories concerning it are to be believed, prompt and 
efficacious. A plantation only nine feet high, which had been set out near 
Algiers in the spring of 1867, is said to have prevented entirely the annual 
recurrence of fever in July of the same year, and to have maintained this im- 
munity for the district ever since. The eucalyptus is already cultivated in 
California. Mr. Nordhoff speaks of one which grew twenty feet in a single 
year, and of another which, in eight years, from a small cutting had become 
seventy-five feet high, with a diameter of two feet at the base. What the 
range of this tree is in our climate it would be very easy for the Bureau of 
Agriculture to determine ; and when we reflect on the vast proportion of our 
territory which is given over to chills and fever, it seems difficult to ex- 
aggerate the material and even moral advantages of a wide diffusion of the 
Australian evergreen. It would certainly do more than any other thing to 
promote immigration to the South. How far the West, with its rigorous 
winters, could profit from it remains to be seen. 


—In a Jate number of the Academy, Mr. Walter Skeat addresses to the 
English philologists some remarks which, no doubt, have an application to 
our public also. “If,” he says, ‘there be a study which, in English phi- 
lology at least, has been completely ignored, it is that to which we would 
give the name of the Chronology of Etymology.”” And he trusts his readers 
will make a note of this, for he “ makes bold to say that if the Chronology 
of Etymology could be once admitted as a leading and necessary principle 
of English etymology, one-half of the false derivations would speedily go by 
the board.” We do not reproduce Mr. Skeat’s italics, which lend to his style 
a sort of rehemence upon which we have recently commented in the case of 
verbal critics, and which in various forms and degrees marks not alone that 
sehool of writers, but their elders and biggers and betters in every etymological 
field. In some it is acrimonious and venomous, in others petulant, in others 
sardonic, in others eager, in others racily vivacious in a degree which is se!- 
dom attained by the man of letters as distinguished from the man of words 
(if we may offer that distinction), but in all betokening an energetic per- 
sonal interest in the pursuit of their labors which would be not less than 
invaluable to a missionary among the heathen, say ; or a young gentleman 
intent on marriage with a certain lady ; or a friend of the coeducation of the 
sexes. We confess to a sort of liking for it when it appears as it is in Mr. 
Skeat’s article. The faults he exposes must seem to him nefarious. ‘ What 
happened the other day,” he asks, when the Midland word chure was pro- 
posed for solution in Notes and Queries? Why, instantly forward came 
two writers who said that of course it was the Germau word Thiir. “ But 
what wild work is here!” says Mr. Skeat, and he adds that it is high time 
to “put aside such puerilities.” How do we know, he enquires,—how do we 
know that, chronologically, the German word Thiir ever existed in England 
before chure, ‘Indeed, we may ask what proof is there that High German 
was ever spoken in olden times in the Midland counties? If an Englishman 
knew what a door was, why should he trouble himse!f to pronounce it 
‘chure’?” The fact is that chare, which in Newcastle means “a narrow 
street or by-way,” is identical with the Wiltshire chore, which means “a 
narrow passage between two houses,’ and with the Midland form, chure, 
meaning “a passage, by-way, or turning out of a larger road.” To derive 
these various forms from the Anglo-Saxon cerre (flexus, vie deflexio, diver- 
ticulum) is not absurd, “ because we know that the verb cerran (to turn, 
with the various spelling cyrran) was in use in England before chare was, 


and that the change of ¢ into ch satisfies the Chronology of Etymology.” 





Then follows the remark about puerilities which we have already tran 


ferred to these columns. On the whole, it seems advisable: for the class of 


linguists is large ‘‘ who have only a limited knowledge of etymology, and who 
are on that account constantly presenting new derivations which they ea 
not themselres perceive to be absurd.” By the bye, Mr. Skeat’s energetic pro 
essay 
on Triibner & Company’s reprint of the famous ‘Complarnt of Scotland, 
edited by Mr. J. A. H. Murray. 


test against these suggesters of derivations is a digression in a pleasant 


—-Owens’ College, Manchester, the rising “ university of South Lanes 
shire,” is prominently, though not exclusively, a school of applied science 
including medicine. The thoughtful address of Principal Greenwood at the 
opening of the new building, upon the relations which subsist between eul 
ture and practical life, makes some points which deserve wider considers 
tion. In reference to the claims made for the natural sciences to a leading 
place in academic study, he intimates that the weightiest argument in ther 
support is the one the most seldom heard, namely, * that the natural and ex 
perimeptal sciences have a characteristic discipline for the mind. 
tion may in this place be taken for granted, and it 


This pos 
constitutes of itself an 
argument at once unanswerable and sufficient. But when we hear the 
further argument. that physical sciences shonld hold a prominent place iu 
education because their promotion contributes to the material advancement 
of the country, or because to possess a knowledge of them will give the 
learner a greater command of money, and what money brings, we are then 
offered motives of a very different order. 

great value, I admit, . 
sideration. . .. 


As collateral motives, they have 
. but a value subordinate to that of the former con 
It is true, too, that in choosing the subjects of study. re- 
gard should be paid in due degree to the destination of the future life. But 
when the secondary and by nature inferior aim takes the first rank, the fatal 
consequence follows that the higher good is not even sought in the seeond 
place.” After contrasting the time-honored system of a common eulture for 
the higher education with that by which, the common groundwork being re 

duced to the narrowest limits, the special training is made to begin with the 
first years of college, or even earlier, and suggesting that the 


two may be 
regarded rather as complementary than as rival claims, also that the sub 


ject-matter of the studies is of less importance than the discipline imparted, 


he eoneludes : 


“This only is essential: that there should be such a selection made as 
will, first, draw out and strengthen the several powers of the mind, and, 
second, atford a basis so broad that on it may afterwards be erected the 
structure of professional study when the career is chosen 
are met if the common groundwork includes, first, letters to enltivate the 
taste and judgment, to give a good style in speech or writing, and to plac 
the student on the threshold of the best literature of bome or foreign 
growth ; second, mathematics, to discipline the reasoning faculty, to give the 
habit of concentrated thought, and to place in the student's hands a weapon 
indispensable for the mastery of the physical branches; third, some branch 
of physical study, to develop the powers of observation and inductive reason 
ing, and to impart the method of this study. It might be added, too, in 
defence of the claims of this third prime element of culture, that it is 
singularly fitted to counteract the faults alleged, not without reason, to be 
inherent in the other two.” 


These conditions 


We should wish to add, as affording a characteristic discipline, not other 
wise well supplied, the study of some department of biological science on the 
basis of morphology. Finally comes the remark which, it strikes us, is as rea 
sonable as it is happily expressed : 


“But. over and above these direct uses [of a common groundwork of 
culture for all students], there are at least two others which I ean ovly indi 
eate, first, grace and vigor are lent to social intercourse when men feel that 
they can trust to the possession by all of a certain general evlture—that a 
common atmosphere, so to say, is shared by all, and that subtle criticisms 
delicate shades of thought, apt illustrations, will not fall flat on the ears of 
half of those who listen. Those who are familiar with the social history of the 
first half of this century wiil agree with me that this element of social life 


was far more generally present with cultivated men than it is now: second 


| and again, from the want of this common elementary culture men are with 


out that sympathy with the pursuits of others which tends so powerfully to 
soften the bitterness of controversy, and even to make fruitful discussion 
possible.” 

—The excavations carried on for’nearly thirty years in the Roman Cata 
combs, and to which a stop was put by the difficulties of 1270 and 1971 
between the Pope and the Italian Government, were fortunately renewed 
two years ago this month. What has since then been accomplished has 
been periodically made known in successive numbers of the Chevalier De 
Rossi's Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, which has had to record several 
new and interesting discoveries. For example, the latest excavations in the 
so-called “Catacomb of Pretestato "—where rest the remains of martyrs who 
suffered so early as A.D. 161 and 162—reveal the remarkable characteristic 
of having “ much of its interior architectural, of regular and, in some parts, 
perfectly preserved construction, not merely excavated in the tufe rock as 
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Moreover, at one extrenity there has evidently 
been a brick-work front which opened upon the Appian Way or the Cain- 
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are other such cemeteries.” 


So, too, of the cemeterv named after Nereus and Achilleus, 
And that part of the 


pagna near it 
servants of Flavia Domitilla, Domitian’s graud-niece. 


excavated area which is called after Domitilla herself has “ a facade, a vesti- 
bele (or atrium) with a well, no doubt used for baptism, all in antique 
brick-work ” and opening upon what was evidently a road near the Via Ardea- 


tina. Now, the significance of these discoveries is held to be that “ they 
attest the absolute publicity of the hypogeea serving for Christian use, and 
lead us to infer that neither the funeral rites nor such acts of worship as took 
place therein were secret, nor under any necessity of concealment owing to 
the social conditions of the church at Rome.” All this is contradictory of 
the usual belief on the subject. “De Rossi shows,” says Mr. C. I. Hemans, 
to whom we are indebted for our facts, ‘that the statements in church 
history as to bishops or priests residing in cemeteries” must be taken to 
mean that they resided in basilicas and other buildings near the entrance to 
the sacred places, “above, not in subterranean places within the excavated 
regions. ‘The notion that, under pressure of persecution, numbers of Chris- 
tians lived for safety’s sake in such hypogeea must be rejected—not but that, 
in extremities of danger, some may have taken refuge in these underground 
retreats. It is known that certain of the Roman bishops did so conceal 
themselves in early times.” We may mention, in conclusion, that in newly 
opened corridors and chapels of the St. Agnes Cemetery there have been 
found several of those little phials stained with a red substance supposed to 
be blood. Being always found in the tufa rock by the side of tombs, they 
have been decided by ecclesiastical authority to be proofs of martyrdom— 
evidence of the fate of those near whose remains they are found. A theory 
which has been advanced by some authors, who make the red substance in 
question to be sacramental wine, would appear to be decisively contradicted 
by the finding in one instance of an inscription, ‘ Sanguis Saturnini.” 

—A correspondent writes us as follows: “ As a contribution to the solu. 
tion of the ‘Abraham Cupid’ mystery (see Nation, No. 411, p. 333), I send 
you the following extract from an old work of Rey. William Gurnall (1617- 
1679), entitled ‘The Christian in Compleat Armour,’ sixth edition, London, 
1679, p. 4: 

“ Indeed, the World counts the Christian for his singularity of Life the only 
Fool; which [I have thought gave the first occasion to that Nick-name 
whereby men commonly express a silly man or a Fuol: Such aone (say they) 
is a meer Abraham ; that is, in the worlds account, a Fool. But why an 
Abraham? Because Abraham did that which Carnal Reason (the Worlds 
idol) laughs at as meer folly; he left a present Estate in his Fathers House, 
to go he kuew not whither, to receive an Inheritance he knew not when.’ 

g, Does not the admitted existence 
of the ‘nick-name’ Abraham for fool bring the use of the patriarch’s name 
into exact harmony With the context in Shakespeare? Mercutio, in his 
banter, had jast referred to Venus in a tone of free familiarity, ‘ my gossip,’ 
i. e., in its old usage, a familiar acquaintance. Was it not perfectly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of raillery in which he speaks to call her ‘ purblind son 
and heir’ by a ‘nick-name’ that should express a shade of contempt on 
Mercutio’s part for Romeo’s violent passion, calling him that ‘ young fool 
Cupid’ rather than ‘auburn Cupid’ or even ‘ yellow-headed little im- 


postor’ ?”’ 


The italics, spelling, etc., are the author's. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF CUBA.” 

A WORK which is dedicated to Sir John P. Grant, Governor Eyre’s sue- 

cessor in Jamaica, commends itself at the outset, and this first favorable 
impression is confirmed the further one reads. The author spent only two 
months in Cuba, and about two weeks in Jamaica, but he well improved his 
time. His object being to study the causes of the insurrection, aud its pro- 
bable influence on the relations of the United States with the island, his narra- 
tive bears little resemblance to that of the ordinary tourist. It has the fresh- 
ness, indeed, of the latest book of travels, Signor Gallenga having reached 
Havana the last week in January of the present year. The chapter which 
he devotes to this city does not exhaust,the subject, but is a graphic sum- 
mary of the most obtrusive and offensive features of the place, with a glance 
at the new quarter, and such modern improvements as the disappearance of 
the rolante before the victoriw and the horse-railway. Elsewhere there are 
few descriptions of scenery, but the physical aspects of the island are very 
well sketched. 

We take a sincere pleasure in recemmending for thoughtful perusal by 
all serious-minded Americans the clear presentation afforded by this work 
of the rea! state of things in Cuba, the author’s reflections upon it, and his 
conclusions as to the future of the island, whether left to itself or interfered 


~* “The Pearl of the Antilles. By A, Gallenga,’ Loadjon: Coapman & Hall ; New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Armetrong. 1873. 
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with by foreign powers. At this time especially, when a natural if not alto- 
gether healthy excitement pervades the country on account of the Santiago 
atrocity, prompting us to assume responsibilities of which it is impossible to 


| foresee the end, it cannot but be salutary to heed an observer so enlightened, 


broad, and dispassionate as Signor Gallenga. Let it not displease his public 
here that two visits to the United States have not made him fall in love with 


| its inhabitants, and that to distinguish us from other Americans (from whom 





we endeavor to usurp the generic name) he always refers to us as Yankees, 
with a shade of dislike and disparagement; or that, in alluding to the results 
of emancipation at the South, he seems to ascribe to the blacks excesses like 
those which produced “ the worst calamities of San Domingo and Jamaica.” 
On another page he remarks with more discrimination that “it is the fate of 
Sau Domingo rather than that of any other colony which seems to be im- 
pending on Cuba,” inasmuch as *‘ there is a war to be fought out between 
two white races—the Peninsulars and the Creoles—a war in which the 
emancipated negro will be called to play a part, and in which, whatever may 
be his own instincts and iuclivations, he is not unlikely to work mischief to 
both parties.” 

What sort of a mess it is into which we are invited to plunge ourselves, 
may be described in a few words. A million and a half of people, nearly 
one-third of whom are slaves of the most degraded kind ; the whites divided 
into Creoles, or native Cubans, also about half a million iu number, and 
Penirsulars—Spanish carpet-baggers who have come to make their fortunes 
in the colony and to rule it meanwhile, holding all the important offices, dis- 
pensing all the patronage, and controlling the military through the chiefly 
Spanish organization of the volunteers. Au insurrection, insignificant in 
extent, though capable of much mischief, and very destructive to the 
sugar industry, and really formidable as having the more or less secret sym- 
pathy of the Creole party. A warfare in which the volunteers, like a 
National Guard, stay at home to keep “ order” in the principal towns, while 
the real fighting is done by imported Spanish troops, of whom more than 
£0,000 have been sent out since 1868, and by far the greater part have suc- 
cumbed to the climate and the hardships of the campaign; a warfare in 
which 150,000 lives have been lost without any real gain to either side, and 
in which all prisoners are shot unless they are tortured to death—it being a 
practice with the insurgents “when a prisoner, and especially an officer, 
falls into their hands, to tie his feet up to a tree, and to pile up fuel under 
the dangling head, thus burning their enemy alive with a slow fire.” A 
capital city which, being beyond menace of the insurrection, has a mercen- 
ary interest in keeping it up; which is ruled, like every other Cuban city, by 
a Casino Espanol, or Spanish Club, the headquarters of the Peninsular or 
slaveholding interest. A thousand and a half of slave-owners, of whom 
barely a tenth are solvent, and for whom the weakness of the mother-coun- 
try is strength, and her calamity their opportunity. A civil-service than 
which, uuless in a Turkish province, it would be hard to find one more cor- 
rupt or corruptible, so that, for example, “ there is no contraband whatever ; 
and no one would be at the trouble and peril of smuggling in Cuba when he 
can bribe the custom-house officers to any extent, and on any terms.” A 
currency from which gold and silver have entirely disappeared, and which 
has become so much depreciated that ‘Spanish gold has risen to twenty- 
five per cent. premium, and foreign exchange to fifty-two per cent.” A bank 
which, when it had ruined credit by an emission of twenty million 
unguaranteed bonds, and it was proposed by the new Spauish Intendente to 
burn paper money to a corresponding extent, replied: “Certainly, by a!l 
means, and with great pleasure. Burn twenty millions? To be sure! 
Forty, if you wish it. Have we not got the plates?” Finally, a condition 
of society in which “ while the sexual numbers of the negro and mulatto 
population are almost balanced, with respect to the whites the proportion is 
something more than three males to one female ’—iucluding in the whites 
the Chinese, some 60,000 strong and all males. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the picture drawn by Signor Gallenga of 
the “ Pearl of the Antilles,” and which, for the benefit of annexationists, we 
will supplement with a single sentence of his: “There is nothing more 
hollow, nothing more artificial, than the present wealth of Cuba, as it was in 
a great measure founded on a slave-trade which has come to an end, and 
rests ou a slave-labor which is doomed.” We have not space to follow him 
into all the considerations which lead him to apprehend the gravest difficul- 
ties in substituting free for slave labor in Cuba. He explains why emancipa- 
tion was perfectly safe in Porto Rico. The island is wholly settled and 
cultivated ; the slaves constituted but a twentieth of the whole population, 
and less than a tenth of the black; but above all “ there is hardly any waste 
land, or ‘provision ground,’ where the emancipated slave may squat and 
live in idleness,” as he did in Jamaica, and as it would be most easy and 
natural for him to do in Cuba, where only one-tenth of the land is under 
cultivation. He thinks it impossible “to free 350,000 blacks, chiefly African 
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savages, and yet maintain the materiai well-being obtained by a vast. produc- 
tion of sugar and tobacco.” It is certain that the solution of this problem 
had better not be undertaken by the United States, and on this point we 
shall quote the author’s well-considered judgment : 

“Tt is difficult to see how the meddling of any foreign state, even if it 
could destroy Spain, could possibly save Cuba; how it could remove the 
difiiculties of the island, or how it could help aggravating them. <A foreign 
state could take up the cause of the insurgents; it could claim Cuba for the 
Cubans; it might break up the Casino Espaiol, depose the Peninsular party 
from the height of their power, and ruin the slave-owners by imposing upon 
them the immediate emarcipation of their slaves. Mere destruction is 
always only too easy. The ruin of the slave-owners must needs involve at 
Jeast the temporary ruin of the country; and it is this that a foreign state 
would, above all things, be anxious to avoid. The assistance of a foreign 
state would certainly ensure the victory of one party over the other—say of 
the Creoles over the Peninsulars—but a victory would not preclude the 
struggle ; and such a struggle, between two races animated by deep-seated 
resentment and burning to revenge long-treasured grievances, is precisely 
what a foreign state, prompted by humane motives, would be most anxious 
to prevent. It comes to this—that if parties in Cuba are bent on mutual 
destruction, all that a foreign state could do would be to help and hasten 
them on their way to it.” 

In support of his opinion that “ the whole question of the Cuban insur- 
rection is subordinate to that of slave and free labor, and must be studied not 
merely in Cuba, but also in other countries where slavery has lately ceased 
to exist,” our author crossed the narrow strait from Santiago to Jamaica. 
He found there a number of the leading Cuban refugees, many of whom had 
improved their condition by purchasing the cheap estates of the British 
colony, and gone on planting sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 

“It is not without great astonishment,” says Signor Gallenga, “ that these 
new Cuban settlers become familiar with some of the peculiarities of Evglish 
law in their new home. One of them was lately invulved in a lawsuit about 
the title-deeds of an estate he had purchased against no less a person than 
the Queen of England, as owner of the Crown domains in her good island of 
Jamaica. The Cuban, with great misgiving, brought his action into court at 
the earnest suggestion of his lawyer. The case was tried, and the Cuban— 
won the suit! Think of the Government ever allowing itself to be beaten by 
a private subject, and he an alien, in Spain or in her colonies!” 

Our author pays a deserved tribute to Sir John Grant, under whose wise 
and impartial autocratic rule “there has been for seven years a progressive 
rise in the revenue, and a cheering annual surplus.” Moreover, 
“the allowance for public instruction, which was only £4,622 in 1866, 
has now been raised to £19,403” ; and “ the highways, which at the time of 
Mr. Trollope’s visit in 1859 were ‘no roads,’ are now as good as the best in 
England.” Nevertheless, Signor Gallenga appears not wholly satisfied witb 
the condition of the colony, from which the traces of the former existence of 
slavery have not wholly disappeared in the relations of the two races, and 
seems to think it will require a special and determined effort on the part of 
England to prevent in Jamaica, as in Cuba and the rest of the Antilles, the 
ascendancy of the black population. “There is only one spot in the West 
Indies, Hayti, where the negro has established his empire by violence; but I 
see symptoms every where of his desire to make himself at home by peaceful 
means throughout the tropics.” 


THe INDIAN IN LITERATURE.* 


; aoe are reasons for believing that a majority of the reading public, and 
a large proportion even of those who read books, look upon the “red 
man” as holding a closer than Darwinian relation to the lower animals. 
They find it easy to think of him as a wild beast, hard to believe that he is 
entirely human. One fact among many that ought to teach them better 
than this is the place which the red man holds in literature—not indeed as 
author, but as subject. He has not done much in the way of book-making, 
for at the time of the discovery he had hardly risen above a state of barba- 
rism in any part of the continent, and his course has been downward ever 
since. But in the literature of the nations of Western Europe he has for 
nearly four handred years occupied a conspicuous place and made a striking 
figure ; and in that wide field he produces upon those who study him an im- 
pression, not of bestiality nor of mere ferocity, but of a multifarious and 
attractive humanity. It is not only the amount but the kind of attention 
he receives; not only the large place he fills, but the way in which he fills 
it, that convinces the student of the literature relating to the American races 
that the Indian is akin to ourselves, partaker of the same human nature and 
heir to the same destiny. 
A vivid and yct inadequate conception of the vastness of this Indian 
literature is conveyed by even aslight examination of Mr. Thomas W. Field’s 








** An Essay towards an Indian Bibliography. Being a Catalogue of Books relating to 
the History, Antiquities, Languages, Customs, Religion, Wars. Literature, and Origin 
of the American Indians, in the Library of Thomas W. Field. With Bibliographical and 
Historica! Notes, and Synopsis of the contents of some of the works least known.’ 
New Ycrk: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 


‘Essay towards an Indian Bibliography.’ It is a volume of four hundred and 
thirty octavo pages, and contains more than seventeen hundred titles of books 
and pamphlets. The number of volumes ineluded in the list is of course 
much greater than this; while, if we omit new editions and reprints, the list 
of distinct works must number fourteen or fifteen hundred. Yet this, far 
from being a complete catalogue of Indiana books, is simply an enumeration, 


| with notes, of those in the author’s own library. It is a selection of titles 





from a list of “more than two thousand five hundred separate works and 
twelve hundred essays ’’—a list, he tells us, which he had long beeu at work 
upon before the territory to be examiued “began to exhibit its formidable 
proportions.” So that itis not undue modesty that prompts Mr. Field to 
speak of his book as an “ essay towards” an Indian} bibliography ; such a 
designation is strictly correct. 

In the first place, there are extensive districts in the broad realm of 
aboriginal literature which are scarcely touched upon in this bibliography. 
Although the author’s plan embraces “both Americas,” it is only North 
America that is fairly represented, and in this department it is only the 
Algonkin and Iroquois races that receive anything like adequate treatment. 
Into the vast Spanish literature relating to the races and languages of 
Mexico, Central America, and South America—the letters and journals of 
discoverers and conquerors, the grammatical treatises, translations, and 
“relations ” of Catholic missionaries—Mr. Field appears to have made a 
successful reconnoisance here and there, but scarcely anything more than 
this. And in the department which he has chosen as his special field there 
are numerous and remarkable omissions. So many and so conspicuous are 
the works left out, that the reader cannot help feeling that the book is frag- 
mentary in its character, and at some points anomalous. The author has 
sought to anticipate and avert such a verdict by calling attention to the fact 
that he offers us simply a list of works in his own possession. But at the 
same time he gives notice that “in a limited number of cases, marked with 
a star,” other books have been admitted to the catalogue; and the thought 
forces itself upon us that he ought to have male only a selection from his 
extensive library according to some definite plan, or else to have included a 
much larger number of books known but not yet purchased. 

One might reasonably expect to find in such a bibliography as this a full 
list of authors who had previously undertaken a similar task. Perhaps it 
was well enough not to mention the general catalogues of ** Americana,” from 
Rich to Sabin; but surely Mr. Field would have been doing only what is 
appropriate and handsome had he given, after the example of Ludewig in his 
‘Literature of the American Aboriginal Languages,’ a separate introductory 
list of bibliographers who have made a specialty of Indian books. But in 
this, as in other departments, the omissions are many and remarkable. He 
mentions Ludewig, but scarcely another bibliographer. There is no allusion 
to Pinelo’s ‘ Epitome,’ Antonio's ‘ Bibliotheca,’ Vater’s ‘Index Linguarum,’ 
De Souza’s ‘ Biblioteca,’ Schooleraft’s ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue,’ Haven’s 
‘ Archeology ’ (which is largely bibliographical), Squier’s ‘ Monograph,’ the 
very valuable ‘ Apuntes’ of Icazbaleeta, the ‘ Bibliothéque’ of the Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, or Harisse’s ‘ Bibliographie de la Nouvelle France.’ 
In a departinent lying adjacent to this last, he mentions Adelung and Pi- 
mentel and Buschmann (eleven of whose works he enumerates, although 
he owns but two of them), but omits Hervas, Gilii, Court de Gébelin, Balbi, and 
Mr. Horatio Hale’s ‘ Ethnography and Philology.’ He includes in his list 
Stephens’s ‘ Incidents of Travel in Central America,’ and * Incidents of Travel 
in Yucatan,’ but does not mention the splendid folio of ‘ Views of Ancient 
Monuments’ by Catherwood, Stephens’s fellow-traveller. He includes Del 
Rio’s ‘ Description of the Ruins near Palenque,’ with Cabrera’s dissertation 
(making no allusion, however, to Minutoli’s German edition), and Dupaix’s 
‘ Antiquités Mexicaines,’ but does not mention Waldeck’s large work on the 
same subject, nor the Abbé Brasseur’s ‘ Manuscrit Troano,’ nor Charencey’s 
interesting pamphlet on the decipherment of a Palenquean inscription. Lord 
Kingsborough’s gigantic work on Mexico is not alluded to. He mentions 
Mr. Lewis H. Morgan's ‘ League of the Iroquois’ and his pamphlet on the 
‘Laws of Descent,’ and even his book on the ‘ American Beaver,’ but omits 
his splendid Smithsonian quarto on ‘Systems of Consanguinity.’ He omits 
Humphrey's valuable ‘ Account of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,’ although he refers to it incidentally in his note on the Mohawk 
Prayer-Bouk. This note is an excellent specimen of thorough bibliographical 
work, yet he omits to mention in it the Boston edition, ‘‘ printed by Richard 
and Samuel Draper.” Indeed, he does not seem to be aware of the existence 
of this abridgment, published in 1763. He ineludes in his list a Seneca primer 
in use on the reservations in Western New York, but does not allude to the 
‘ Spelling- Book’ printed at Buffalo Creek, nor to the interesting little periodi- 
cal in Seneca, the Mental Elevator. He gives a full account of Father Cuogq, 
of the Mission at the Lake of the Two Mountatns, Canada, and a list of his 
writings, yet does not mention ‘Le L'vre des Sep’ Nations.’ a very full and 
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interesting liturgy, prepared for the use of that mission in the Algonkin and 


[roquois languages. 


A similar unevenness may be observed in the enumeration of the various 
editions of the different works ineluded in the catalogue. The bibliogra- 
phical account of Las Casas, for example, fills sixteen pages, and includes 


a minute list of his numerous writings ; but of Herrera and De Solis only a 
few editions are mentioned, and of Bernal Diaz only the English translation. 
He includes in bis list Father Baraga’s works on the Otchipwe language ; 

d when we remember the treatment he accords to Zeisberger (under 
the tithe, De Schweinitz), we naturally look for a good note concerning 
this devoted missionary and his grammar; but Mr. Field contents him- 
self with merely recording the title of this rare aud valuable work. 
Some of these inconsistencies are so marked that they might almost be 
called blunders; but perhaps it is not fair, in view of the explanatory state- 
meuts of the preface, to lay much stress upon them. Of real blunders, how- 
ever, the volume furnishes some notable instances. One of the worst occurs 
on pages 43 and 44, where Quiché, the name of a Central Americau people, 
is translated Quickuwa, which is the name of one of the races of Peru. Of the 
various grammatical errors in the book, we may mention one on page 145, 
where ‘“‘dicta” is used as a singular noun, instead of “dictum.” But the 
most curious mistake is one that occurs on page 111. On the title-page of 
Du Ponceau’s ‘Mémoire,’ the authorship is given thus: “Par M. P.-Et. Du 
Pouceau,” the initials representing the name Pierre-Etienne (in English, 
Peter Stephen). But Mr. Field bas mistaken the “Et.” fur the covjunction 
“Written by Mr. P(ickering) and Du Ponceau”! He 
ought surely to have known that the ‘Mémoire’ was written exclusively by 
Du Ponceau, and that Pickering had nothing to do with it. 

Other errors might easily be pointed out; but we desire to say, with em- 
phasis, that in Comparison with the numerous excellences of the book, they are 
not worth mentioning. The errors are for the most part of a negative kind; the 


ef, aud translates : 


exceliences are positive and manifold. It is, first of all, an extensive and im- 
portant catalogue of [Indian books, beiug without a competitor in this respect ; 
and, secondly, it is a repertory of important facts in literature, history, and 
biography. The notes, which constitute a large part of the volume, and in 
which its value largely consists, are worthy of special praise as specimens of 
thorough and accurate bibliography. They represent an amount of conscieu- 
tious labor which only those can appreciate who have attempted the same 
kind of work. There is evidence on every page of industrious research aud 
careful comparison, and the conclusions reached are stated in a succinct and 
Some of these notes are of decided value as historical 
summaries, or at least as finger-posts to guide the histurians of the future. 
At the same time, they abound in items of information which ought to 
prove interesting to the general reader—such, for instance, as the identifica 
tion of the name of the great city of the West with that of the Illinois chief, 
Chicaugou (p. 239). Throughout the volume the author reveals himself as 
a genuine collector, with a real love of books for their own sake, but never 
as & bibliomaniac, with the foibles and littlenesses of that class. He betrays, 
also, a considerable warmth of affection for the red race, which he looks 
upon as having been cruelly oppressed by the white man. The bibliographer 
is never a scientist, pure and simple, but ever the champion of somebody’s 
cause; and Mr. Field takes upon himself at every opportunity the thankless 
championship of the red man. In some of his simple and quiet statements 
of forgotten tacts, as, for exawple, in the account of Chivington’s massacre of 
the Cheyennes, ou page 55, there is revealed a hidden fire of indignation 
against the atrocities of the whites, whom he does not hesitate to describe, 
in another note (p. 86), as “more civilized, but not less barbarous,” than 
the Indians of the Plains. ; 


interesting style. 


That the red men are doomed to disappear seems tolerably plain. But 
we have in the contents of this book a procef that they will not pass into 
oblivion, for no other aboriginal race, extinct or perishing, has been so well 
put on record. Their ethnological characteristics have been carefully 
voted, their customs have been described, their traditions and myths have 
been faithfully recorded, and a large number of their languages have been 
reduced to writing and embalmed for ever in translations of the Scriptures. 
The volumes in which these results are stored up are becoming more and 
more prized, and are more and more brought together in public and private 
libraries. The noble collection catalogued in Mr. Field’s ‘ Essay’ is but one 
of many already formed or in process ef formation at the East and the 
West avd in Europe. The taste for collecting such works is not a mere 
fancy, it springs from a real interest in a people and in the scientific study of 
human nature and human institutions as represented fn a vanishing race. 
To the American uation, just nuw, the Indian presents a disagreeable pro- 
blem; but to the civilized world, as a whole, he constitutes a most interesting 
That the proper study of tiankind is man is a 
‘loetrine likely to be more and more believed in and pragtised tipon for a long 


wd attractive phenomenon, 
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time tocome. To the advancement of this study, Mr. Field’s bibliography 
will contribute important aid, both as an index of materials and as a reposi- 
tory of facts. 


Journal and Letters of Col. John May, of Boston. 1783-39. (Cincinuati : 
Robert Clarke & Co.)—Col. John May was uncle to the late Rev. Samuel J. 
May, of Syracuse, by which statement we simply mean to refer the less 
known to the better known, aud not to imply that there was any lack of 
character in the elder May. In fact, he had great strength and individuality 
of character, and the evidences of it furnished by this diary of two journeys 
to the Ohio country, quite as well repay the reader as the account of his 
experiences in coming and going, and at the infant settlement on the 
Muskingum. By no means neglecting his church duties at home, he found 
himself at variance with Connecticut Puritanism. When riding through that 
State, on the road to New Haven, he says: “‘ After breakfast met numbers 
of people going to meeting, in their old clothes, it being fast-day [ April 17]. 
We were accosted by some sort of Sunday officer with, ‘ What makes you 
ride fast-days ?? Which I returned with a look that told him it was none of 
bis business, and kept my horse under way.” Three days later, when he 
had reached New York: “ My business crowded me so hard that, although it 
was Sunday, I thought it my duty to write all day, and arrange my papers. J 
also felt necessitated to swap away my lame horse for one that was sound.” 
There was no hypocrisy about him, and he could devote his secular leisure 
to ‘‘examiping within,” with the satistaction of finding that ‘I had been on 
the whole faithful, that oftentimes I had doubled my duty, and that nothing 
was left unattempted that was within the reach of my feeble human arm.” 
He was an early riser, and at three o’clock in the morning was either walking 
in the open air or writing. When “ full of rambling pains,” *‘ scarcely able 
to keep about,” and ‘“ grunting,” he would nevertheless svize the axe ‘in 
order to stir my blood, as well as to stimulate others.” When his people at 
Marietta complained of the cold, “I got up, took a bucket, and threw two 
hundred buckets of water into the boat, which washed her well. I then said, 
‘ Now, my lads, throw all that water out.’ -By the time they had cleaned 
her out they were warm enough.” Ou occasion of a false alarm, he remarks : 
“We may always expect trouble while travelling through this life, which is 
nothing wore than a wilderness world. We ought to make the best use we 
can of these matters, small and great. At Boston we have frequent alarms 
of fire, and inundations of the tides ; here the Indians answer the same pur- 
pose.” His general opinion of the Indians bad more affinity with the Puritan 
than the Darwinian theory of their descent: thus he says, ‘ One of their 
chiefs died day before yesterday, and another, as I learn, is just going to his 
black master.” 

Culonel May observes that New York “is uot so large as Boston, but 
does a great deal more business,” and tells of “a pile of new buildings belong- 
ing to a Mr. McComb,” which were by far the tinest he had ever seen. ‘In 
one of the entries I travelled up five flights of stairs—the rail continuous 
from bottom to top. I still left one flight unexplored.” At the Indian 
Queen in Baltimore there were “ twenty-seven bells of different sound hang- 
ing in the bar-room, all numbered, and belonging to twenty-seven different 
rooms”—which was “keeping tavern in high style” for those days. The 
Colonel also made note, as a family man, of approved recipes for worms and 
for bread, and took great pleasure in describing the excellent variety of fish 
with which the waters of the Ohio abounded. His humor, sometimes a little 
coarse, is displayed in his account of an attempt to discover a drowned body 
by floating a loaf of bread wrapped up in a shirt which the drowned man had 
last pulled off—an experiment which failed by the sinking of the loaf, and 
naturally could not be repeated. A week later we find this entry in the 
Journal: “‘The body of Frederick M. has just now floated, but has left 
shirt and provisions behind.” The second journey to the Ohio country 
enabled Colonel May to witness the inauguration of Washington as Presi- 
dent, which he reports at some length. The value of the original documents 
is greatly enhanced throughout by the learned and judicious notes of Mr. 
William M. Darlington, of Pittsburgh, while a grandson of the author, Rev. 
Richard S. Edes, furnishes a compendious sketch of his ancestor’s life and 
pedigree. The volume is beautifully printed; aud is the first of a new series 
of publications by the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 





A Concise Analytical and Logical Development of the Atmospheric System 
and of the Elements of Prognostication. . . Adapted to the Practical 
Mind of the Country. By T. B. Butler, author of ‘The Philosophy of the 
Weather.’ With cuts illustrating the varieties of clouds, and plans showing 
the paths of tornadoes and the distribution of rainfall over the United States 
in different months of the year. (Norwalk, Ct.: A. Selleck. 403 pp. 16mo.) 
—Mr. Butler is a scientific enthusiast, whose self-control, although very im- 
perfect, is yet in a very fair proportion to his energy as contrasted with the 
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uncontrol of most of those who allow their enthusiasm to express itself. His 
book is therefore uncommonly readable, owing to the tension of feeling 
under which it was written. The conciseness to which he lays claim on his 
title-page may be conceded, for concise is a relative word; but his style is 
too vehement to endure the trammels of logic. Force, however, is a positive 
and cardinal quality, and in this case it is combined with another quality 
which renders his book one of the least untrustworthy works upon meteor- 
ology which have appeared—viz., its puint of view, though narrow, is closer 
to the ground-level of facts than the standpoints of other writers upon the 
subject, who are carried aloit by their fondness for chosen hypotheses. Mr. 
Butler’s eagerness is directed rather to lycid, generalized statements of lead- 
ing facts than to suppositions in explanation of ghese facts. He says in the 
preface : ‘I have avoided, as far as possible, the consideration of theories. 
I have come to regard them, and the men who persistently and against new 
truths as discovered promulgate and teach them, with a degree of disgust 
which I have not been able to restrain.” A good example of this disgust 
oceurs in bis comments on a lecture by Prof. Henry during a breeze, the 
direction of which was appareut from the motion of the louse clouds in it : 


ne 


“ Tf that southerly wind had been created by the suction of a vortex, it 
would have obeyed the law of its creation, and gone up the vortex. But there 
it was, visible from the seat I occupied during the lecture, moving as I have 
seen it a hundred times, AND WITHIN 2,000 FEET OF THE LECTURER’S HEAD, a 
conclusive refutation of the fundamental doctrine of his lecture. In the debate 
which followed, I alluded tait. It was conceded, and the fuct can- 
vot be denied, that if there was such a vortex the wind and scud must ascend 
it, and could be seen to do so, And I offered Prof. Henry $50 a scud for 
every one he would prove to have been seen so ascending. Prof. Loomis 
asked for a renewal of the proposition, saying he was up for a speculation. 
It was renewed AS A STANDING OFFER aud in good faith, although the dis- 
covery of a single vortex would sweep aay all I possess. It is now ten 
years since, avd no vortex has been discovered or money called for.” 





The italics are the author’s.. This passage indicates Lis practical direct- 
ness, aud also the motive power of the book, which is hatred of Halley’s 
bypothesis that storms are created by the upward suction of heated tracts of 
air. It is true of this as of many controversiés, that it is futile, from the re- 
fusal of each side to understand the other’s use of terms; and all the pages | 
which our author so hotly devotes tv it miss their aim, because he forgets | 
that a current may ascend without ascending so steeply as that its ascension 
shall be conspicuously more rapid than the simultaneous descent through it 











2a ore - 
of the cloud-vesicles suspended in it (for clouds are always falling, though 
they seldom appear to fall, because their under-surface is being evaporated 
by heat reflected from the earth, and because the air which floats them is 
usually being tilted upward by rising land or by a neighboring mass of 
Another unfortunate misuse of terms in the statement of Hal 
ley’s hypothesis, which goes far to justify our author’s contempt for at, is the 


heavier air). 


implication that av “ upward suction” is the fountain of foree, which is a 
reversal of cause and effect much as if it were said of a mixture of oil aud 
water that the lightness of the oil forced the water downward, whereas the 
buoyancy is merely a weakvess, the heaviness of the water (and, in the ease 
typified, of the celder air) being the positive force which commences the 
motion, so that the warmer air should be said to be crowded up, not sucked 
up. 

Mr. Butler spends mavy pages in proving, against the cyclonic theory, the 
idle criticism that there exists great inequality between the winds on the 
different quarters of the revolving areas. But That 
wind is the strongest which blows from the largest area of heavy air, and 


vo one denies this 


covers most surface; thus, ou our coast, summer cyclones are preceded by 
long sea breezes (S.E.), and wiuter cyclones are tollowed by long gales from 
the land (N.W.) 

Several collections of rules for predicting the weather are concisely aud 
lucidly discussed. The chief scientific value of the book is its recognition ot 
the fundamental importance of tracing the movements of the areas or belts 
of greatest rainfall from month to mouth. 
prove that electricity is the cause of all meteorological phenomena. 


The last chapter attempts to 
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( \ONTRARY to general expectation, there has been nochange made in the 
Bank of England rate of discount, which remains at 9 per cent., to 


which point it was raised at a special meeting, November 7. The news re- 
ceived from London during the latter part of the week was favorable, and 
there is every indication that the anticipated trouble has been avoided by 


the prompt action of the Bank in raising the rate of discount. 

The situation here shows further improvement; the banks have added 
considerably to their reserve, especially in legal tenders, which now amount 
to $28,330,000, while the loan certificates have been reduced to $18,000,000, 
against $22,000,000, the amount outstanding a week ago. The principal 
event of the week was the report of the “ Committee of Nine,” appointed by 
the Clearing-House Association to consider carefully and report what reforms 
were required in the practical operations of banks with each other and with 
the public to increase the security of their business. The report says: 


‘‘ Having now considered the prominent evils which exist, the removal of 
which your Committee consider as indispensable to the harmonious inter- 
course between banks bound together by common interests, and having 
recommended for their approval : 

“1st. That payment of interest on deposits, either directly or indirectly, 
be entirely prohibited. 

“2d. That each bank, while it observes the requirements of the law of 
Congress respecting a reserve fund, be required to carry at all times an 
amount of legal-tender notes equal to at least fifteen per cent. of its liabilities 
to the public. 

“3d. That no bank shall certify a check as good until the full amount 
of it shall appear upon its books from a deposit regularly entered to the 
credit of the drawer. 

“4th. That no check or draft shall be received by a bank upon deposit at 
par as cash, drawn otherwise than upon one of the banks composing the 
Clearing-House Association. 

‘5th. That all checks and drafts upon places out of the city of New York 
shall only be taken at rates of discouut established monthly by the Clearing- 
House Comittee.” 


Money on call was easy through the entire week at 7 per cent., and there 
was a difficulty in lending it most of the time at that. Commercial paper 
moved more freely, sales being reported at rates varying from 12 to 18 per 
cent. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange, for the week ending November 15: 
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| | | 
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The stock market has been active during the greater part of the week. 
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On Wednesday and Thursday prices advanced rapidly, led by Western 
Union and the other Vanderbilt specialties. There has been some reaction 
since, one of which was caused by a circulation of a false report of the death 
of Commodore Vanderbilt. The market closed strong on Saturday, with 
every indication of a still further improvement in prices in the absence of 
any unfavorable news. 

The following is a condensed abstract of the report of the Committee on 
Finance of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in relation to a declaration 
of a dividend of the profits of the Company for the six months ending October 
31, 1873: 

The receipts of the Pennsylvania Railroad and branches for the six 








mon'hs ending October 31, 1873... .........00. scsesccceee « csee: wos oe 
The receipts of the united railways and canal of New Jersey fordo . ... 5,625,267 77 
SS ae. SES aa ae $18,827,969 59 
The expenses of the Pennsylvania Railroad and branches 
ec, RS ESE ERO $8,071,393 60 
The expenses of the united raliways and canal of New t 
BO FUE Qiikeitiectidsbassceces Saewiemetentsenge aie 3,910,936 76—$12,012,380 36 
eo Lea roe Cie fa hee ere $6,815,589 23 
To which add income from investments in other lines, real estate, etc., 
after deducting interest paid on floating debt duriug same period..... 994,927 16 
ai iia sick shia ta tig dantinss aunb-hva sie Bids ica $7,810,516 39 
From which deduct interest paid upon all of the bonds of 
acetic, RS EP: OEE EAI $974,956 20 
Semi-annual payment for purchase of main line of public 
IN <i beasbebcrint dues osdscereccb acces 230.000 00 
Rent of Harrisburg and Lancaster Railroad.............. ss 65,123 29 
State tax on coupons and capital stock.................... 215,751 18 
Semi-annual payment under lease of the united railroads 
RE, RIE SET re 1,820,249 28— $3,306,079 95 
Leaving a surplus for division of......... bis lek $4,504,436 44 
Out of which a dividend of 5 per ceat. upon the capital stock of the Com- 
pany is recommended, amounting t0................06. cece eee eeee 3,363,419 37 
ED CTI OE BOING WE ais. vviecncss denned. Kavauedsedinanias $1,141,017 70 


The Committee go on to state that, in consequence of the financial panic, 
they are compelled to recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable in scrip; the money out of which it was proposed to pay it 
having all been absorbed in meeting payments for work, for additional 


‘rolling-stock, etc., all necessary to meet the increased business of its rail- 


ways. 

The Government-bond market is strong, and prices are higher. The im- 
provement in the financial situation abroad has brought about a sharp 
advance in American bonds in London, which has influenced the home mar- 
ket; while the rise in gold has greatly aided in sending up the currency quo- 
tations of our bonds here. ‘The investment demand for Governments is 
reported to have been very good during the past week. The present low 
prices for bonds seem to attract investors of that class who look more to the 
safety of their principal than for large returns in the way of interest upon 
their money. 

In railroad bonds business has been fairly active, and prices are higher. 
The demand for the Union Pacifics has been greatest. These bonds are 
certainly low enough, as a speculation merely, to buy at present prices—75 
for the First Mortgage 6’s, 70 for the Land-grant 7’s, 50 for the Incomes. 

The gold market has been strong and active. The premium has advanced, 
owing to an increased demand which has come from the merchants, as well 
as to the Spanish troubles which threaten to arise in consequence of the 
recent outragesin Cuba. The range of fluctuation has been between 107 on 
Wednesday and 110 on Saturday, closing at 1091¢ on Saturday. 








asad ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED 1843. Cash Capital 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Directors. 





Net Assets, December 31, 1872, Eleven Millions. 


Total Income for 1872, . pe ° ‘ ‘ $3,364,288 
Losses paid in 1872, e e ° ° 806 ,coo Pe ES 
Surplus fund returned policy-holders, 1872, 480,000 


Expenses of management, ro per cent. of income. 

Annual cash distributions on the contribution plan. 

No premium notes taken. ™ 

Policies of all approved forms issued by this Company. 

Al! policies non-forfeitable under the Statute Laws of 
Massachusetts. 

The most liberal permission given in cegard to resi- 
dence and travel in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 

Applications received at the 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Bonds, Securities, Family 
ables of eve d 

Burglar-proof 
size. 





Samugc S. Strvens, Agent. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Orrice, 135 Broapway. 


Assets, January 1, 1873, . 
Liabilities, . . + -« 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, 
OR ACCIDENT. 


HE FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
TRUST, AND SAFE DEPOSIT COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, full paid. 
Receive for safe kee ing, under guarantee, Coupon 
escription. 
aults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
Interest allowed on money deposits, 
every kind received and executed. 
N. B. BROWNE, Prasrt. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Szc. and Treas. 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 











: . 4 — > The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
<n 365,564 32 303 404 170 351, 


Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Scle Agent. 


UNN BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 
| 53 SourH Tuirp Strest, PHILtapeLrHia, 
Deal in Commercial Paper, make Collections, allow in- 
terest on Deposits, draw on “The Union Bank of Lon- 
don,” and issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers 
available in all parts of the world. 


ISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. By H. A. Tang. 2 vols., cloth, $7 50. 


Sent, post-free, on receipt of price. Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. . 











te, Coin, Deeds, and Valu- 
Safes in their 





Also rent 


Trusts of 























